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Spies and Informers. 

Every medal has its reverse, and the benefits 
of civilization are not without this counter- 
poise. Society insists upon the defense of its 
rights, and in the instruments which it employs 
for that purpose we see its darkest side. 
People submit to a great deal from the police 
simply in their office of custodians of our lives 
and property. Occasional acts of tyranny, of 
overstretch of authority, even of inquisitorial 
interferences, are leniently regarded, because a 
tew questionable proceedings are vastly over- 
weighed by the general good. But below the 
police proper, there is a lower power, bearing to 
it the relation that the jackal does to the lion, or 
the pilot-fish to the shark. ‘hat it is unseen 
before it strikes, that its chief element is mys- 
tery and concealment, make it all the more 
detested; yet it performs a function, which, 
though base, is of no small importance, and 
however much we may shrink from it, we 
must acknowledge its utility—it is that of the 
informer. 

Perhaps our recent experiences of war and 
ts usages--experiences which crop tip con- 


stantly in strange and unexpected places in | promotion. medals, the thanks of a grateful 
our social system—may have made us less in- | country—were denied him in life, as in death 
tolerant than formerly of the presence of this ' was a soldier's grave. And for the reason of 
excrescence. We have learnt what part spies | this we have not to seek far. Wherever candor, 
play in the art of war: how useful—nay, oft- | honesty, and fair-dealing are esteemed and held 
times how absolutely indispensable—they are honorable among men, there must treachery, 
to the General in command, and we no longer , dissimulation, and deceit be the objects of 
shrink with disgust from intercourse, more or | scorn and detestation. Yet the more perfect 
less intimate, with those who have so served | the spy isin these vices, the more accomplished 
their country. Various are the motives that he is in his profession, still he is only redeemed 
have led men to hazard their lives in such «| from our utter abhorrence by the beiief that 
pursuit. With some it has been the natural | he will practice his gifts only against a common 
development of a love of intrigue and mystifi- | enemy, and that when he retires to private life 
cation; others have followed it for the gains | the arts he has acquired will be laid aside. 

which it brought, large in proportion to the| What spies are in war, the services they 
risk run; while others again, we doubt not, | perform, tlie estimation in which they are held, 
acted from a pure and intense devotion to the | will apply pretty accurately to informers in civil 








cause they thought right, and as they could | life. Very odious are they, yet very necessary; 


not serve it in any other way, they did so in | and theirs is, we confess, rather a hard lot, 
this. But even at his best, useful as the spy | when the sense of the utility of their labor does 
might be, still he was a spy. Fidelity and | not diminish its infamy. Somebody must do 





integrity could not invest his calling with 
honor. He might hold his life more cheaply, 
risk it more freely, and exhibit more heroism 
than the soldier; but the rewards of a soldier— 


‘our dirty work, and why should they be 
degraded by it? There must be night scav- 
engers, some one must clear away the carbu- 
reted hydrogen, there must be hangmen; 














and if these classes must exist, why should 
they be less honored than others who are not 
so repulsive to our senses? In like manner, 
informers being necessary, or thought to be 
80, & plea is put forward against the disfavor 
with which the public is naturally inclined to 
regard them, As prejudices cannot be removed 
by logic, or social distinction be attained by 
labored arguments to prove that it is deserved, 
| we are not disposed to take up the cause of 
| these outcasts with an idea of showing they 
| are treated with injustice. We would rather 
| accept the facts as we find them, and con- 
tent ourselves with pointing out one or two 
considerations in relation to the system itself, 
which may place it in a truer position before 
our readers. 

Any infraction of the laws, either Federal, 
State, or Civic, brought to the knowledge of 
the authorities within whose jurisdiction it oc- 
curs, by any other than their tegularly ap- 
pointed officers, constitutes the person so 
bringing the offense to their notice an infor- 
mer. It cannot be said that the officers of 
Government are not frequently, in the dis- 
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charge of their duties, informers ; but in their 


case the odium that attaches to the name | and before his acts pass into history, that those 


ceases, and for most obvious reason. It is on 
private. individuals, or amateurs, as it were, | 
that the term, as one of reproach, falls heaviest; | 
but even here, again, there are limitations. 
When the service is rendered to the authori- 
ties disinterested'y and without desire for re- 
ward, we hold that, in most instances, the 
sense of public duty, the public spirit, hono- 
rable and praiseworthy, which impelled his ac- 
tion, removes the stigma that attaches to the 
informer in the case which we now come to 
consider. And this is the case of the infor- | 
mer by trade—of the man who lies in wait for 
his neighbor, denounces him for some offense 
which can only be expiated by a fine, and then, | 
as his own pay, pockets half the penalty. It | 
18 not wonderful that such a mode of livelihood | 
possesses irresistible attractions to some minds. 

It hag all the excitement.of the chase, without | 
the danger, and the reward for the capture is | 
sure. Neither are we prepared to say that the | 
system which has opened this field of opera- | 
tions is altogether wrong. In our complex | 
fiscal arrangements, where fraud js so easy and 

80 profitable; in our new endeavors after | 
better city government, where evasions are | 
so tempting, it would be difficult to find a 
more effectual check than that of making it 
the interest of some persons to point out viola- 
tions of the laws, by giving them a share of 
the penalties the delinquents incur. Of 
course it is a question of taste with any one 
if he chooses to go into the business. He may 
be useful, but he is despised ; he is rich, but 
his name is tainted ; he has protected the laws 
of his country, but his assistance was volun- | 
tary, and his motives the most base. We are | 
told on the highest authority, that ‘‘ offenses 

must needs come,” but surely no obligaiion is | 
thereby imposed on us to extenuate the conduct 
of those on whom rests the malediction of | 
“‘woe unto that man by whom the offense 

cometh.” 
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Norice—We have no travelling agents. Al) 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 


The Veto and Colorado. 


Tue interposition of the veto power, or of 
the judgment of one man against that of many, 
and those the chosen representatives of the 
people, should never be lightly made—certainly 
never in any partisan ipterest, or to gratify 
personal pique or pride. It should not be 
often made, otherwise it will lose the respect 
with which it has hitherto been regarded as a 
power exercised only on extraordinary and im- 
portant occasions. The Constitution and its 
framers never contemplated that the President 
should use the veto on all occasions where 
his individual opinion on public measures does 
not wholly coincide with that of the Legisla- 
tive department of Government. The Presi- 
dent is not the sole responsible branch of the 
nation. The responsibility of government does 
not rest on him alone. If it did, we might as 
well call him Dictator and abolish Congress. 
Measures that may appear to be of doubtful 
character to a man engrossed with Executive 
duties, and with scarce an hour to give to con- 
secutive thoughts, may not be so in fact. If. 
wrong, the people will not fail to know whom | 
to hold amenable. Acts decisively passed by | 
Congress wiil be judged of, approved of, or | 
condemned, as Congressional acts, even if the 
President, doubtful of their utility, should 
waive his objections and allow them to go into 
force. It may be said broadly, that the Presi- 
dent is never held responsible for legislation, 
unless it be suggested or advised by himself. 

The manner in which the veto power, only 
to be resorted to, according to the theory and 

of our Government, in extreme cases, 
is praised by partisans when it happens to ac- 
cord with party views or purposes, is repre- 
hensible and occasionally disgusting. It isa 
power, we repeat, which may be dangerously 
exercised, and of the exercise of which Wwe 
should be as jealous as the President should 
be careful. It is not too much to say, that, of 
all our Presidents, there have been few, of 
much more than the average capacity of native 
born American citizens or whose opinions, 
as individuals, would or should command more 
weight than those of any other individual of 
the vast body of their peers. Those opinions 
do not become immaculate through any acci- 
dent of position, nor are they to be set up, with- 
out grave cause, against the matured results 
of the deliberations of the people’s representa- 


tives, 














| has got to be an abuse. In most cases the 


| adventurers, who seek to be Senators, or Re- 


, country, and meet public approval. 


President Johnson should remember in time, 


Presidents who have been most prodigal of 
vetoes are not those whose memory the people 
most delight to honor. The one man power 
may, to use a vulgarism, be very readily ‘‘run 
into the ground,” and sink into.contempt. 

The last veto by President Johnson is of 
the bill admitiing Colorado as a State, and we 
quite agree with the President that the prac- 
tice of admitting States inadequately qualified 


movements to advance fledgling Territories are 
purely those of politicians, spoilsmen and 


presentatives, or Governors, or in some way 
to obtain place and patronage. It is rare that 
they are spontaneous or popular. In the case 
of Colorado, with all the exertions of the 
classes of men we have designated, the project 
of a State organization was carried, on a total 
vote not larger than that of a single ward of 
the city of New York, by the insignificant ma- 
jority of 155 votes! On a previous occasion 
and on a larger aggregate of votes, a majority 
of 3,152 was given against the project. As set 
forth forcibly by the President, in the recent 
election, on the question of becoming a State, 
the aggregate vote was only 5,905; while in a 
legislative election in 1861 there were cast 
10,580 votes, whence the President naturally 
infers that the population of the Territory has 
decreased, and falls far short of the number 
entitled by law to qualify the Territory to be- 
come a State. The action of the President 
will commend itself to the good sense of the 





Still, we cannot resist the humiliating con- 
viction that, as the bill for the admission of 
Colorado would not have passed Congress ex- | 
cept to accomplish partisan ends, so it would | 
not have met executive disapproval exrept to | 
deteat and embarrass partisan ends. But for | 
the split between the Executive and Congress, | 


the bill would not have passed on the one | 


hand, nor would it have failed on the other. 


This is not a lofty view of the course of prac. | 
tical statesmanship in Washington, but it is, | 


we fear, the only one that can be taken. 

We sincerely trust that the President may 
not be betrayed, through any excited spirit of 
antagonism, to make use of his veto in cases 
less dubious than this of Colorado, and in 
which it cannot be so easily justified. The 
veto may be made an instrument of good; it 
may be made a nuisance and a curse, subversive 
of the fundamental principle of republican 
government. 





Reaction of America on Europe. 


Tue late war has been, in many of its re- 
sults, the greatest blessing conferred on the 
country. It has intensified and strengthened 
American character. It has given consistence, 
solidity and manhood to the nation. It bas 
effected not alone a political and social regen- 
eration, but given the country a material im- 
pulse and status, such as could not have been 
reached through decades of peace. It has be- 
gotten intellectual activity, and an elevation 
of tone, feeling and spirit, which only comes 
with a consciousness of wealth and power. If 
we were all-unconscious of it ourselves; if, as 
the change from boyhood to adolescence is 
scarcely comprehended by the individual, we 
have grown from gristle to bone without our- 
selves observing the change, yet we could not 
be long in ascertaining the fact through the 
altered and more deferential manner toward 
us of our national compeers. 

The tone which is held to us by foreign 
nations and their rulers is in sharp contrast 
with that which prevailed five years ago. The 
Emperor of the French is glad to please and 
pacify his people by telling them how much. 
his system of government resembles ours— 
paying unwilling homage to institutions which 
he detests and # power which he fears. In 
that stronghold of traditions and mossy pre- 
scriptions, the British Parliament, the ex- 
ample, progress, strength and future of the 
United States come in to lend new interest and 
illustration to debates hitherto commonplace 
and drowsy, and our institutions and the ca- 
pacities developed under them are freely 
quoted as proofs of the necessity and adyan- 
tages of changes in a system of government 
hitherto claimed as perfect, but which it is 
now considered ought to be assimilated to 
ours. 

A Ministry which once pronounced the United 
States moribund under the effects of a false 
and exploded political and social system, now 
seeks to retain power and influence by 
adaptations of principles and institutions 
from our governmental organization. The 
masters of finance, who predicted the monetary 
collapse of the United States within the Gothic 
—we mean the Sewardian—-period of “* sixty 
days,” now study, respectfully and attentively, 
the financial machinery which catried us 








through, and the nature and extent of the 
resources on which it was founded. The pro- | 


phets of bankruptcy, repudiation and ruin— | 
the Jeremiahs of European Bourses — now | 


eagerly buy American securities on the slight- 
est decline, and affirm by deeds, as well as 
asseverations bordering on the profane, that 
they never doubted the financial strength and 
solvency of the *‘Great Republic.” 

Among the statesmen of England is a man 
of great erudition, who knew, some years ago, 
more of ancient than modern republics, and 


who purchased some crape for his left arm, | 


and some for his hat, and also a pocket-handker- 
chief, and @therwise prepared to sorrow, in the 
fashion said to be practiced by crocodiles, over 
the “late Union.” Mr. Gladstone has ex- 
changed these unnecessary articles with his 
dealer, and has come out with a gay set of 
ribbons—‘‘red, white, and blue”—as the ad- 
mirer and always friend, even as the copyist of 
the United States—that epitome of national 
wisdom and virtue! See what universal tran- 
chise (for all except «‘ ”) has achieved! 
Therefore let us extend the franchise! And 
the Commons says, ‘“‘Of course!” See how 


people act who know how to pay their debts, | 


and are willing todoit! And ifthe Americans 
can lift the load of debt and taxes from the shoul- 
ders of future generations, why may not we? And 
the Commons look wise and ponder, no doubt 
thinking it can and should be done. How Mr. 
Gladstone conjures with the American name 
and American facts, let his recent speech on 
the English Budget, extracts from which we 
publish elsewhere, answer. 

If our example or our deeds can in any way 
react beneficially on the country to whose 
kindness, favor, and courtesy we owe so much 
as we owe to Great Britain (including, we be- 
lieve, Shakspeare, the Alabama, and the Eng- 


| lish language), we shall be happy indeed! 


Filial gratitude is strong within us. The child 
never forgets its beneficent mother. 





Tue dssassination of President Lincoln has 
been made the subject of a most extraordinary 


European melo-drama. The piece is entitled ‘‘ Za | 
| Vieet la Mort d Abraham Lincoln,” and is divided | 


into seven tableaux. The author, M. Reuben, has 
sketched the early days of the President’s humble 
life in the first act, and as a lawyer in the second. 


| In the third, he has attained the rank of President, 


and Booth appears as a suitor for the hand of his 
niece, which proposal being rejected, rankles in 
the breast of the lover, who becomes his mortal 
enemy. In the fourth act, Surrattville is depicted, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Surratt appear on the scene, as 
well as Jefferson Davis, who gives it as_ his 
opinion that as long as Lincoln is permitted to 
live the cause of the South is lost, and exclaims: 
“Who will get rid of this man for us?” “I,” 


TOWN COSSIP. 


Ir bodes ominously for England that, even as 
| the stars once fought against Sisera, Nature is now 
doing the same thing against the arrogant ‘ Mistress of 
| the Seas;” for che has tarned Fenian—that is to say, if 
| “Wearing of the Green” be any sign, for durjng the 
past week every shrub, flower and plant, has displayed 
the Emerald flag at its mast-head. And this reminds us 
of a joke which the Head Dis-Organizer of the Irish 
Republic made to Mr. Greeley, when the jatter was 
introduced to him last Tuesday: “‘ Although J am green 
| all over, do you see anything green in my eye?’ which 
| drew from the philosopber of the Tribune the placid 
| remark: “No; for it seems only to be looking @aut for 
gold, for it 1s all yellow !”’ ; 
But we will dismiss the heroes of Erin and Slelve- 
gammon by observing that the Irish Republic may be 
| considered as established, since the gallant little republic 
of Chile, so far as it is represented in the person of Mr. 
McKenna, has recognized her sister of the Atlantic. 

Our Artist, on the last page of our paper; has given & 
faithful sketch of a provident Teuton family on their 
Sunday ramble: which reminds us that our sister re- 
publica of Jersey City and Hoboken are in 2 state of 
intense indignation at the hebdomada] invasion per- 
petrated every Sabbath on their unoffending shores by 
the famished hordes of thirsty barbarians from New 
York. It may be sport for the rowdies of Gotham, but 
it is death to the pacific New Jerseyites, Last Sunday 
not a native-born Dutchman of Hobok-n could get s 
drop of lager for their supper; every keg had been 
| stormed by the bibulous New Yorkers; and who cam 
| relish Leimberger kaese with only aquam Passaicam, the 

only liquor New Jersey now has after eight o’clock P.m. 
every Sunday night? The popular proverb is for once 
reversed : instead of New Jersey living on the stranger, 
the stranger eats New Jersey out of house and home, 
the only party benefiting being the keepers of those 
numerous basements which are the arch itectural orna- 
ments of Hoboken. The new liquor law sets Hamlet's 
advice to Polonius at defiance. When a man wishes to 
| make a fool of himself, it wil) not let him do it in his 
own house, but sends him abroad to Harlem, West- 
chester, and New Jersey to do st, to the great scaskial of 
the Empire City. 

The recent election for officers of the Mercantile 
Library, which, of course, resulted in the triump® of 
the regular ticket, reminds us that Mr. Thomas Hastings 
Grant, who had been for over 18 years librarian of thie 
admirable institution, resigned about two months ago, 
and has been succeeded by Mr. A. W. Green, who is 
eminently qualified for the position. A catalogue of 








this excellent collection of books has just been published, 
and it forms a goodly octavo. 

One of the topics of the week is the Buisley Panto- 
mimic Troupe, now daily expected in this city from San 
Francisco. Their agent, Mr. 8. Corbyn, arrived by the 
last steamer, and has engaged the Academy of Musip 
for a series of performances, to continue for about six 
| weeks. They commence on the ilth of June. The 
California papers pronounce them far superor to either 
the Ravels or the Hanlona. 

In the late rob of the Adams Express Co. on the 
| New Haven Rail one Grady, a brakeman on the 

line, was, it appears, one of the chief conspirators; 
but—as the statement goes—‘‘the testimony agninet 
him was not deemed sufficient to hold him, until about 
one week ago, when be was caught in the act of robbing 
a passenger in his train, and it was then deemed time to 
| arrest him, charged also with cipation in the 
| Express robbery.” We should to know what 
missing link 0: tbe first robbery was — by the 
second? If the evidence as to the was not 





replies the future murderer. The fatal 14th of | so complete as to warrant Grady’s arrest, how did 


April furnishes the material of the fifth and sixth 
acte. Abraham Lincoln, aged and worn by the 
tremendous responsibilities of the war, grants an 
audience to a mother, who frantically calls on 
him in the name of her dead sons, killed in the 
war, to make peace on any terms. Lincoln, ex- 
hausted by the scene, has, however, sufficient 
command of his feelings to promise his wife that 
he will accompany her to see,“ King Lear.” The 
whole of the death-scene is then represented. 
The President, his wife and Miss Harris take 
their places in a front box in the midst of the 
theatre. On the stage the actors perform a 
portion of “King Lear.” A pistol-shot, the 
screams of women and the death-groan of the 
dying President, are melo-dramatically given ; 
and while the audience are absorbed in the 
horror of the moment, Wilkes Booth jumps from 
a box on to the stage, brandishing a poniard, and 
uttering thé well-known words, “ Sic semper 
tyrannis.” 

Americans have long ceased to feel or evince 
the slightest sensitiveness under foreign criticism, 
and chiefly because it has been marked neither by 
truth nor that brilliancy which disposes us to accept 
it in place of truth. We can laugh, as well as the 
best, at the extraordinary, bizarre, and never-to- 
be-found-in-real-life character, the stage Yankee ; 
and we have equal amusement in reading the 
portraiture of America and Americans in books 
written by literary Bohemians, mountebanks, 
fiddlers, dancing-masters, and barbers, pretend- 
ing to unvail American society and criticise 
American manners. A man named Herz, who, 
we believe, played on the piano, and obtained 
some “ greenbacks” by astounding country vil- 
lages with his performances, has undertaken to 
write about America—a task for which he is quite 
as capable as a pig for polka. He writes himself 
down fool on every page, and a knave and falsifier 
inmany. It will not be difficult to decide in which 
category he places himself in the paragraph 
which follows : 


«* At Baltimore I had the rare advantage of being intro- 


It 
was into these holes that these virtuosos their 
projectiles with a grace and facility which cannot be too 
much admired.” 





A writer on bees and honey, estimates that for 
every 1,000 pounds surplus of honey collected by 
bees, the total collection must be 7,000 pounds, or 
about three and a half tuns. He concludes that 
there are few seetions of our State, in which the 
flowers produce more than 2,100 pounds of honey 
to the square mile, equal to about 75,000 pounds, 
or 38 tons to a township six miles square. This 
amount would require about 1,080 colonies or 
swarms of bees to collect. 


| the second robbery cast any —_ upon it, except 
| as to the characier of the man? mmery bye had 
| never committed the second robbery, would 

been arrested for the first? Aud if he might have bee 
why was he left in a position to commit a scco 
felony? And lastly, for which offense is he now to be 
tried? Is the first proved by the second, or the second 
by the first? Is it an injudicious question, whether the 
second affair was not arranged as a trap to catch a man 
against oe me was only a suspicion of a prior and 


greater crime 

If the origin'of the use of bells in churches was that 
of exorcism, if by their din the devil be scared away 
from the souls of the dying and the habitations of the 
living—we fear the “‘ spirite of the power of the air” are 
ty. The Board of 


preva a the life or health of any human 
ing.” No it was in the mind of the framer of 
that, in one of the towns of England 

during the prevalence of the cholera, the sound of the 
pees ee eee en oe Or Binks 
people, and tended to the disease. But if 
all noises are nuisances to sick, the hammering at 4 





formed by that estimable and 


Prior, and by Miss Jenny Cleaver. Mr. » Mr. 
Hadaway and Mr, eman are, as usual, very tive. 
As for the Menkén, we shall content ourself by ob- 


se what the Editor of the Independent says: “ 

| her * * has not enough dress for a lady, and 
| @ trifle too much for a model artist.” After all, it re- 
| quires a theologian to be a good dramatic critic. 








NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESICN. 
SOUTH ROOM. 


No. 329. “The Physician — Hawthorne's 
Scariet Letter,” by Mr. Oliver J. Lay. A good and 
characteristic figure, and well psinted. Mr. Lay bas 
caught the spirit of the written sketch, and has trans- 
ferred it to the canvas in faithful reality. 

No. 580. ‘The Mountain Side,” by Mr. George H. 
Smillie. Sky very luminous; the distances good, and 
the sense of looking off from the mountaiu finely rev- 
dered The foreground detail is not so successful. 

No, 335. “King Lear,” by Mr. Ed. H. May. The 
scene is, we suppose, intended to represent the inter- 
view between Lear and his daughter Cordelia. Although 
a very pretentions, this cannot be said to be a good pic- 
ture. It is tricky, and not always correct in drawing. 
The color is hardly worthy of Mr. May. There are, 
however, some good points in the grouping, and there 





is fair vitality in the action. 
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No. 342. “ Portrait,” by Mr. W. M. Hunt. A well- 
“rranged group, and very pleasant in color. 


in tears, and actually run- 
ming out of the young lady’s head. The effect is a little 
overdone, and yet it may be allowed on the plea of & 
suffusion springing up from a momentary bitter 
hought. The hands are beautifully painted and very 
expressive, and Mr. Mayer cannot receive too much 

aio espe ad wen, yovrageher ys 
col of this picture is ¢ iiaifaly peatio, 
and the feeling is tender and besutifal.” The is no 
beauty, out a lovely specimen ag he 
6 freshness and delicate roundness ef 

Peres x Sone figure, in its 

——- cermagy expresses the sentiment of 


Na “N oe “<q 
=. Novem by Mr. Gilbert Bur. 


Sees ri evidently studied the habits of game 


nds of Asshokan,” by Mr. J. E. McEntee. 
Beautiful in color and 
ot Gn and exquisite in detail. 


Bg 


The white 
With this eke 4) 
. excep’ one 01 

in the exhibition in point of truthful- 


Bess to nature, feeling and rd effect. 

No. 358, « Fro” ty Mr. Paul Lacroix. An excellent 
stady of Srult, both as te arrangement, form and color. 

No. unter Mountain—Twilight,” by Mr. 8. R. 
Gifford. bs ap = Mr. —- ody hapviest style. The 
even for Mr. Gifford. ra 

No. 363. “ Portrait,” by Mr. George A. Baker. This 
ie, the whole, the best eenteat a the walls of the 
A y. Tbe upper of the figure is very lumin- 
ous in color, and —S oo Oe et oa 
flesh in halt‘light that we have ever seen. . Baker 
our 


I 
| 


s& 


No. 366, “ Wait for a Pilot,” by Mr. M. F. N. De 
Baas, One of Mr. Haas’s best pictures; very fresh 
and pleasing in color, with spirited action. 

No, 371. “ Death of Tybalt,” by Mr. Alfred Fredericks, 


picture, differently hung, would 

be, what it really is, a very good loos of color: t, 
unt , the gray tone out the shadows is 
eet Seen te colar - § Jyh. the Aca- 
demy ingeniously pain e utter ruin of 
Dead y pictures. ? 


No. Ea “ Sha igned before Sir Thomas 


Arraign 

Py. wd D-er-Stealing,” by Mr. J. W. Ehninger. There 
is in, picture some very good painting. . Ebnin- 
er, perhaps, has pot sufliciently conaiieeed the per- 
wpective of the fig ; those in the foreground are 
somewhat too large to be correct, and the group wants 
compactness. The coktumes are generally well ted. 

No, 375. * Dritting,” by Mm W.5. Hennessy. This is a 
picture strikingly unpleasaht in color, and suggests too 
strongly other compositions of the same subject by 
eminent foreign artists. The treatment of accessories is 
in some respects g&celient, but the faces are too vague 
in drawing to beytxpressive. The eyes, as in the gentle- 
man's picturg “In Memorium,” seem to be omitted. 

No. S77. “* turning from a Raid,” by Mr. J. A. 
Oertel. It would, perhaps, be better for Mr. Oertel’s 
veputation were be to confine himself to crayon draw- 
ings, which he is remarkably successful; and still 
more d he abstain trom animal gubjccis, in which 
bieslight knowledge of comparative anatomy often leads 
Rims astray. The color of this picture, both in light and 
Bhadow,is very mjudicious; the c is also 
ftyoorrect. There is no difference indicated, either in 
outline or intensity, between the general shadow thrown 
acToss the group by some object out of the picture, and 
the cast shadows directly under the feet of the animals. 
‘This is ap inexcusable error. Among the errors in 
drawing, we notice all the legs of the animals, the chest 
and shoulders of the led horse, the arms and shoulders 
of the negro on horseback, the neck and head of the 
horse upon which he is riding, and especially the two 
oxen chained together, who could not possibly take the 
relative positions in which they are drawn, on account 
of the well-known law of physics that two bodies can- 
Rot occupy the same space at.the same time. These 
faulte stand out glaringly, and are apparent to the least 


oO eye. 
No, 380. “ Valley of the ” by Mr. James 
This would 


No. 338. * ” by e C. Lamb- 
din. The is very good, much pleasanter 
than Mr. Lem ’s wick people are. The treat- 
Went is good and effective 


No, 390. ‘The Last Touch,” by Mr. W. D. Washing- 
ton, is so full of merit, that it deserves a much better 
space than has been allotted it. 

No. 392. “October in the Kaatskilis,” by Mr. Jervis 
E. McEntee. Too violent in color, and is much below 
Mr. McEntee’s usual stand. Some of the detail in the 
a ‘- ~y~- ‘ Men b b 

No, 397. ** First a the Bible, 14:4,” Mr. 
EAwin White. "y im 4 
every respect, in this picture. It is indifferent in 
= and color. It gives evid of ess, 
v shoald never appear in the works of an artist of 
reputation. Had Mr. White been more earnest, he 


could have done more to the ect. 

No, 399. “ M lories,”” by Mr. W. T. Matthews. 
A clever subject well treated and very 
“No. 400 Gettysburg,” by Mr. 3. F. Th 

10. 409, ** + . J. F. . is is 
ovenen . < - e,which from the absence of 

and the lack of avy one t or visi- 
bie effect, amounts SSasdlane cohen of ont. It 
might be as a portrait of the American 
flag and the flagstaff on which it is hung; and its value 


scale. 

an dy 
0. 415. “ At the Front,”’ by Mr. George C. Lambdin. 
A pleasing picture, were it not for the painful fact that 
the principal figure, like some others ot which we have 
already spoken, is eyeless. Whether this is occasioned 








MR. GLADSTONE ON NATIONAL 
DEBTS. 


Of the national debt of G. eat Britain and the capacity of 
the United Stat: s to carry a heavy financial burden: 
How the English Debt Increased. 

The total of the national debt, which is commonly 
Supposed at the close of the great war to have been 
£°00,000,000, though not including al) these items, had 
turned £900,000,000 of money, the »ctual figures being 
£902,264,000. Of course [ do not include in that any 
Qllowanve for the sin fund, which I exclude al- 
together, as I speak only of the real obligations of the 
country. In 1830 that total had been brought down to 
£842,405,000, A good deal had been done ip that inter- 


® little artificial in color. | 










88 Will be seen, for the reduction of the debt, but 
had been donéfor the liberation of the industry 
A beginning might have been mad 





4 
million and @ it has now just teached the point at 
watch we botdictieel tos tescitn OF tae eineose. wer, 
and the debt thus stanus at the very place which i 
gecupied at the Gotimehcement of the year 1854. 
Debts of Different Countries. 
Ihave here the national debts of nine countries in 
sould bint 1 find thet, with the exception of Hol- 
of Ho! 
land’; ~ AES) ln $ R A 
contracted half century, and by 
the part of them have contracted 4 the 





i 

dently, and ane ee while the finances of 
Prussia are a model of good 3 for Prussia’s 
debt stands at £43,000, and Holland’s at £85,000,000. 
Russia's debt is at £279,000,000, and Austria’s 
at £316,000,000. The debt of France is not a capital 
debt, and it is difficult to estimate it with accuracy, It 
is made up of rentes of twenty-three years’ » 


H ’e is estimated at £33,000,000: 
and the debt of Turkey, which I believe to be entirely 
created since on 
t bu 


time 
thrown u the several countries during a struggle for 





not trouble the committee with details of 
their rate of increase; but, omitting Holland, which has | 
decreased its debt, and omitting Prussia, which does not 
habitually increase it, and omitting Spain, also, which 
keeps its debt nearly at an equilibrium flaugbte:), we 
have six of the nine countries who have managed to 
increase their debts during a time of peace at the annua! 
rate of £61,000,000 sterling. And this is growing; for, 
like other bad habits, debt-making has a tendency to 





whole of that good harvest, and half another harvest’ 
besides; and it shouid be remembered that if peace be 
ss in Europe for the rest of the century, the 
je 


ii, in a year of good harvest, the country spent the 


cr , would 





t to nearly £4,000,000,000. 
Debt of the United States. 


The debt of the United States is in itself something 
wonderful—wonderful as the creation of four years, 
strictly of four years, and no more, and yet amounting 
to nearly $3,000,000,000, or £600,000,000, and the rate of 

of the debt in the last year exceeded, I think, 
200,000,000. That is a wonderful debt, and its charge 
is enormous. It is not possible in the present state of 
the financial arrangements of that country to ascertain 
with precision, but I believe I am not wrong in saying 
that charge of that debt is considerably heavier than 
ours, though the capital is less. (Hear, hear.) The 
smallest sum at which I can estimate the charge, is 
31,000,000 to 32,000,000 sterling; and if upon the back 
of this sum we lay the necessary cost of raising the 
revenue—which in America is much heavier than it is 
here—I do not think the effective amount of taxation 
incumbent upon the nation at this time in consequence 
of the Northern debt (I do not include one farthing of 
the Southern debt), cannot be taken at less than nearly 
35,090,000 sterling per annum. 

Well, now, loo at these figures, a man would be 
struck with some like despair; Wut-if we look at 
the position of the country which has to bear the bur- 
den, I must coufess that I think the future of America, 
as far as finance is concerned—political problems are 
not now in question—will not be attended with any em- 
barrassment. I do not believe that that debt will con- 
stitute any difficulty tor the American people. [Cheers]. 
I am confident that if they show with respect to finance 
any portion of that extraordinary resolution which on | 
both sides alike they manifested during the war, and of 


return of , they have brought their monstrous 
and gi cotablishments within moderate bounds, 
(Hear. hear, I won’t gay that this debt, according to an 
e 


war 
and the amount of the revenue of the United 
States is not !ess, Lapprehend, than 80,000,000 of money, 
the largest sum ever raised in any country for the | 
of a central government. The estimated | 
lus is from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 sterling a year, | 
I believe at present only about 10,000,000 of their | 
taxation ure menaced by the natura) impatience of the | 
with wy rh tpg of the taxes that have been | 
Mr. och, the Finance Minister of that 
country, strongly urges the licy of reducing the 
debt, and I am quite certain that from this side of the 
water we shall send him a hearty expression of good 
wishes for. his success, both on account of our interest 
in the well- of a friendly nation, and because it 
may be hoped the example of America will react 
beneficially on thie country. [Cheers). 











LOWERING BOATS AT SEA. 


useful to those specially interested in the matter to 
which itrefers. It is known that, in nine cases out 
of ten, boats lowered at sea, on occasions of accidents, 
are “swamped,” occasioning great loss Of life. Any 
contrivance to avoid this risk and danger is a boon 


in the efficiency of such contrivancés than in the ques- 
tion of priority in invention: 





| 


Wasntreton, D. C., May 8, 1806. 
Editor of Frank Leslie's Iltustratea N : 
In the number of yotr valuable 
2th, you gave illustrations of 
Level’s New Life-Saving ‘ 
brief and complimentary editorial notice of the same. 
In this you exhibited § proper appreciation of whatever 
will tend to secure life or property at sea; but you will 
please allow me to coprect s error tnto which you 
were led, 


per: 
r, dated February 
. “Brown & 


to the voyaging public. We are more interested | 


‘pays 


bts of those nine countries, at the present rates of | disappearing. 


| county, Illinois, for horse-stealing. The 


that equally remarkable resolution with which, on tbe | facture of heavy iron gun-carriages for the forts of our 


| 





panied with a | 


You say, in your remarks tipon this tackle, that “we | 
are actuated by two motives: one, as @ matter of liu- 
manity ; and the other, a patriotic pride that an American 
bas been the first to promulgate it.” Without desiring | 
tod age the apparatus to which you make reference, | 


and w I have not seen, I beg to call. your attention 
to the fact that Lieut. Hunter Davidson fg the inventor 
and patentee of a “Boat Lo 4 ing and 
Attac Apparatus,” a full d of which I 
herewith enclose you, which was by the U. 8. 


Navy in 1861, uoder 4 special sct_of Congress, after 
thorotigh tests made Wy séveral dutorent, boards of 
officers. You will perceive that by Davidson’s appatatus 
Coats at aes are not only: from vessels while 
under full headway, are lowered by one man wit 

lect ease, thus avoiding the d in of 
excitement, of lowering one end of a boat faster than 
the other, which would re@alt in the joss of the boat’s 
crew. 

By Captain Hazard’s experiments on board tte B. 8. 
steamer Pocahontas, it was ascertained that a boat cotild 
be released from its gripings and placed in the water, 
ready for use, in thirty-one seconds. He dropped his 
“gig” in the water frequently with the crew inside and 
his vessel steaming seven knots h a rough sea. 

But, in addition to the fact that the Loat is lowered by 
one man, and detached at any moment and at apy dis- | 
tance from the water, the apparatus of Lieut. Davidson 
includes also a most ingenious attaching apparatus, be- 
lieved to be the first improvement on thé old plan ever | 
invented. 

Nor is the sypeseine of Lieut. Davidson the firet | 
invention for “‘detaching boats at sea,”’ though it was 
(penemness the best by a board of officers ordered by. 

6 Secretary of the Navy to test it, in competition with 
the several inventions of Messrs. Blount, Bishop, 
Brooke, Mealy, Tucker, and Lieut. Kynaston, of the 
British Navy. 

Davidson’s Boat Apparatus is now used on board the 
U. 8. Practice-Ship of the Naval Academy. In her 
cruise during the summer of 1860, while running eight 
knots through a rough sea, she cut away tbe life buoy. 
The boat w: ed, cleared away, lowered and de- 
: ve seconds from the first alarm. In 
seven minu' id twenty seconds the boat was again 
in its place, the ship “filled away” and “courses set.” 

Very truly yours, 
A. H. EVANS. 














EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


estic.— The Memphis Post of the 2d inst. says: 
« Domes of the re srvic-, coming North from 
New Orleans, learned, in passing Grenada, that Lieut. 
J. B. Blanding, of the Veteran Reserve Corps, on duty 
at Grenada in conection with the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
was shot three times on Monday night, while passing a 
ten-pin alle} in that place, He was not to 
survive. He was a quiet, gentlemanly officer, and was 
apparently on the best of terms with the citizens. Lieut, 
Blanding had bad one arm disabled at Fort 

He had also been wounded in the side.” 


— The following public journals are edited by 
colored men: The Colgréd Tennesseean, Nashville; the 








Communicator, Baltimiore, Maryland; Christian Recorder, 
Philadelphia; Anglo-African, New York; Pacific A 

San i 
fornia; Colored Citizen, Cincinnati; New Orleans Tribune; 
Nationalist, Mobile, Alabama; 


Georgia. 
—— The Mem Argus proposes making a new | 
State outiet~ hessee and North Missiesippi, to | 


be calledo the Sgpte of Jackson, with Memphis tor its 


mayen = OO rr pe ey increase, | capital. : 
and loo! m 4 right poin ew, It is spending — Gov. Orr6f Caroli ba ssed his 
in # time of peace the resources of war; it is exactly as | nae 4 eaten ot heck oon He be- 


regarding 
eves it is good ior,them and for the Stete. He 
the teachers shall be protected in their duties, and 
that the prejudice against them and their occupation is 


—— A dispatch from Nashville says that, on the 4th 
inst., a mob broke into and sack+d a buildi occupied 
by the Freedmen’s Bureau, at Meridian, Miss., and 
then set fire to and burned the building. It 1s also 
stated that on the 30th ult. the General Agent of the 
Bureau, at Grenada, Miss., was foully wurdered. Gen. 
J. 8. Wood, commanding that department, is making 
vigorous efforts to ferret out the perpetrators. 


—— A letter in the Alton Democrat gives the cu- 
lars of the hanging of five men by the people of Jersey 
slack adminis- 


tration of justice against this class of offenders, and the 
persistent refusal of grand juries to indict them, ap- 
pears to have inf the people and determined 
them to take the matter into their own hands. 


—— Louisville is suffering from a visitation of rate, 
and a city o. dinance is proposed gi a premium of a 
cent a head for every Norway rodent t shall be duly 
produced before the city treasurer. It is said that a 
man of ordinary industry, working eight hours daily, 
may earn from $5 to $16 per day by killing rats, even 
at this low rate. 

— Judge Abell, of the First District Court of Louis- 
iana, has decided the Civil Rights Bill to be unconsti- 
tutional, and not binding on the Court. He that 
the present Congress ie unconstitutionally constituted. 


—— A late dispatch from Arizona conveys the startling 
intelligence that Fort Goodwin had been taken by the 
Indians, and the garrison, numbering 124 men, mas- 
sacred and the fort burned. 


—— Three hundred and fifty-five men are still em- 
ployed at the Watertown, Mass., arsenal, in the manu- 


extensive sea-coast, the orders for which still continue 
unabated. 


—— Robert Tyler, son of the late John Tyler, writes 
to an Alabama paper that Maury’s estimate of Southern 
losses during the war, at $7,000,000,000, is too high ; 
the real loss not 500,000,000. Tyler's 
estimate is as follows: By emancipation, $1,700,000,000; 
expenses of the war, $600,000,000; destruction of private 
yroperty, $700,000,000; additional federal taxation, 
$500,000,000; toial, $3,500,000,000, 

—— The Boston Traveler cays that, within a circle of 
20 miles of Boston, there now live nearly one-third of 
the population of Massachusetts, or considerably over 
400,000 souls, 

— The Attorney-General of Wisconsin recently 
delivered an opinion in the case of a man who had 
served in the rebel army, and was afterward elected 
town-clerk in Red River, in that State, to the effect that 
his past disloyalty irrevocably unfitted him for office. 


—— The President bas signed the bil] amending the 


ppeal, ‘ 
Francisco, California; Elevator, San Francisco, Cali. | Support of the petition. 





Habeas Corpus act, ene ne military officers from pro- 
secutions for acts performed while in the execution of 
their official duties. 


— A correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
writes from San Antonio, Texas, as follows: “General 
James Longstreet, late cf the rebel army, has been in 
San Antonio this week. The most remarkable circum- 


We have received, with the subjoined com- | stance om a i) bie Viels wes eeceate tendered 
unication s pamphle “ ’ | to him by the of the Fourth tes cavalry. 

lth, Detaching = yrrrew f ne al — He is now the president of an insurance company.” 

lished by Van Nostrand, which will probably prove | 


— The Bangor @iic.) Whig says that in a pond near 
that city there is an island, of about half an acre in 
extent, which for many years bas literally floated upon 
the water, having no hold upon the ground save what 
was afforded by the roots of some of the trees upon it, 
which had grown througb the island into the bottom of 
the pond. The surface of the island is sufficiently 
strong to sustain the weight of a waded team. Re- 
centiy, however, a freshet in the pond raised the water 
to such a height that these roots were broken, and the 
island, impelled by the force of the wind, slowly drifted 
across the pond. It now remains near the shore, which 
the intervening logs prevented it trom entirely reach- 
ing. 

—— The Lievtenant-Governor of Nevada recently 
went on @ little frolic and came - oa Being «2- 
officio Warden of the State Prison, and in that capacity 
having received a lot of new uniform clothing tor the 
convicts, he put on a suit and went iuto town, But he 
was immediately apprehended, taken before s justice of 


| the peace, and sent to the prison ae an esca; convict, 





+ The Natchitoches (Louisiana) Times, of the Tist 
April, says: “Both cotton and corn are growin 
matifully, and freedmen working “well.” The 
Louisianian says: “The freedmen are working, iD 
most instances, mach better than was agticipated st 
the beginning of the year, and our plan are as far 
advanced in their planting operations as is usual for 


—— There are in the United States—clergymen. 
57,529; teachers, 110,469; professional authors, only 
216; editors, 2,994; publishers, 917; printers, 23,106; 
booksellers, om! 1,861; physicians, 54,543; lawyers, 

193; fudges, ; nuns, 114 


; and sisters of chari 
1,379. Astronomy only +s with 2 professors, W’ 
astrology has t', geology, 3. 


——, The Canton (Mies.) Citizen says: ‘‘ The freedmen 
are working up A wn contracts, as a geveral thing. 
On the whole, the planters seew cheerful and bopefal. 


— By a Dublin letter it a that the Fenian 


in the 
old cOtintry asin America. Instead of the one 
leland, a8 wae intended, the Irish are leaving Irclan 

eagerly thafi ever betore. Never wer he ae! 80 
void of hope as to the fature of their country~_ The 
writer says: “‘A single arrest ie made in e towns. 
and s way a@ general exodus of the young m t 
the tabes gioco; a search for arms is made iu 
farmer’s house, and 


living in the neighborhood prepare erica. 
‘Westward, ho!” is the cry, and from every hilleide 
atid valley in Ireland. the stream of emigration is 
pare ay gt a Instead of a Fenian invasion, the finest: 
army the Fenians could by any possibility ing 
into Ireland would not equal in numbers and phy 

wer the force of emigrants who have quitted the 
i since the suspension of the H Corpus 

FPoreign.—in 1864 inhabitant of the British 
Isles received 23 letters, while in 1863 the proportion 
was 22. The tote] postal delivery in 1864 was upward 
ot 170,000,000 letters. 


sian souls, sing the population of 
pny $770. 0008 11 per cent. of the 





—— It is stated that the defense of the 


N 
election petition, in England, cost Mr. Morley, ex-M.P., 
a round sum of £13,000, while his share of the election 
expenses amounted to £3,000. His colleague, Mr. Page 
who was the petitioner against Sir Robert Clifion, 
£3,000 during the election and 


Bar 


_— something were to bs done 
It would appear as if ing a 


Loyal Georgian, Augusta, at last toward the better preservation of the 


records and manuscripts contained in the monastic 
I +rarieg Of Spain, In conformity with a report of the 

_.uister of the Interior, the Queen hae ordered 8 ool- 
lection of them to be made, and to be the 
“ National Historical Archives.” hey are to be under 
the care of tle royal commissioner. 


—— The Spanish authorities have sentenced Gen. 
Prim, the leader of the late revolt, tobe shot. Buthere 
they are met by a difficulty, as Prim is in 
has not signified his intention of 
Spain; and as his presence is indispensal the car 
rying out of the s: ntence, this last is even 
by the vain-glorious Hidalgoe, as ® matter of cobaider- 
able doubt. 


—— In Blackwood’s Magazine is an article on “ De- 
monology at Home and Abroad,” in which the writer 
states that, as late as Auguet, 1863, a man 80 of age 
was flung into a mill-stream in the parish of Sible Hed- 
ingham, and “swam for a wizard,” and died 
treatment, in Christian England. 
resolved to set free their Persian 
ment to the Czar, ha’ learned that the 
emancipated their seris in deference to his wishes. 
Russian papers cite this as a proof of the civilizing in- 
fluence oi Russia in the East. 

—— The Panama (New Granada) Star laments that 
that city, with a population supposed to be nearly 10,000 
(for there is no census to judge by), possesses Deither & 
public school nor a public hospital. 


mpl 
as a compl- 
6 had 

The 








THE OFFICIAL LADIES AT 
WASHINCTON. 


Loox at the ladies of the White House. 
They are condemned to four years’ imprisonment. 
During all that time they must not pay a visit or attend 
an evening entertainment. Miss Lane occasion lly went 
out to @ ball or party, but very seldom; Mrs. Lincoln, 
never; and it bas gradually come to be considered un- 
dignified for “the first ladies in the land” to miztgyje 
freely in the gay: ties of the season. Then, as for visit- 
ing at home, twice a week they must stand up and re- 
ceive for many hours the herds that flock to sve them, 
mostiy from the merest curiosity, while at all times 
they are liable to the visits of the importunste or im- 


— ple, who will intrude privacy. 
v they live in is not own; ft is a 


ocaena, dreary, dig, and fost ra i, 
comforts, dreary, aD now > 
comthance, any zsemnber of the famaily at a win- 
dow, there are aos a watch oo a, 
and haps a scri rto cperations 
the toilet, . Mr. Willis did rg 


times in the ds without being stared at, and really 
eB we: 

it would be very p.easant.” they go ou 

or enter a shop, nods and muttered words indicate that 


they 

has two little ones, and Mrs, Stover three bright- 
tyed, pretty children, who doubtless make these cheer- 
less walls ring with their gay laughter 


shouts. 

The ladies 
those of the White House. 
much as they please—indeed, with them ap enormous 
amount of visi.ing becomes a positive affliction. Daily 
they are inundated with cards. Every week at their 
receptions strangers are presenied, and all these people 
must be ca’led upon, I met one the Cabin: 
the other day at Willard’s Hotel “I am here,” said 
she, “‘for the purpose of leaving 60 cards.” 

ed at the number, and then went 
ask if I might inquire how large was 
“There are over 1,500 names in it.” 
I sh:apk in some horror from this specimen of the 
« duties of office.”” Too much is required of them, 
Not ouly must thege visits be returned, but an enormous 
amount of entertaining must be done. There must be 
two receptions a week—one day and one full evening 
| dress affair. Then there must be innumerable dinners, 
| suppers and small companies. Besides all this, the 
| must all go at least once to each of the receptions an 
balls given by other members of the Cabinet and Senate. 
You may then form some idea of the onerous character 


of this “gayety.” All day visiting—all Sey look jaded 
from one house to another. No wonder they | 


and Worn. 
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THE LATEJTHOMAS J. (STONEWALL) JACKSON. 


STONEWALL JACKSON. 


Few men were brought into greater prom- 
imence during the late war than Gen. T. J. Jackson, 
better known as Stonewall Jackson. He possessed in 
an eminent degree, those qualities that secure the de- 
votion of friends, and the admiration of foes, and in 
his brief but brilliant career, proved himself a brave 
soldier and successful leader. In many respects he was 





without a peer, and no mar could surpass the earnest- 
ness and spirit with which he consecrated himself to 
the cause of the Confederacy. 

Firmly convinced, as we are bound to believe, that 
the cause was rigut, he brought to its support all the 
resources of an ardent temperament, an untiring 
energy, a practiced skill, and an eager, rapid intuition, 
that instantly took in all possible combinations and 
proved itself equal to any emergency. He was deeply 








GENERAL DON ANTONIO, LOPEZ DE*SANTA ANNA.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY COURRET HEBMANOS, 
LIMA.—SEE PAGE 165. 


in earnest, and his earnestness incited to action so 
prompt, so unexpected, so suited to the occasion, that 
he accomplished more than any other man in the 
Southern service. In coolness, dash and celerity of 
movement, he was unequaled, and almost invariably 
successful. While we regard his views as mistaken, 


Gen. Jackson was born in Virginia, and graduated at 
West Point in 1846. His first military services were in 
the Mexican war. At the siege of Vera Cruz he com- 
manded a battery, and for the coolness and judgment 
with which he worked his guns, was promoted to a first 
lieutenantcy. He was in all Scott’s battles to the City of 


we cannot withhold from him the tribute due to an ac- | Mexico, and behaved so well that he was breveted 


complished soldier and a dauntless leader. 


major for his services. At the close of the Mexican 











THE GRAVE OF THOMAS J. (STONEWALL) JACKSON, AT LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA.—FROM A SKETCH BY JAMES &. TAYLOR. 
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war, Jackson resigned his position in the army, and 
obtained a professorship in the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, where he remained until the breaking out of the 
rebellion. He then promptly offered his services, and 
was soon commissioned colonel by the governor, His 
first conspicuous services were rendered at Manassas, 
in 1861, where his bravery and determination contri- 
buted largely toward the result of that battle. His sub- 
sequent career is well known. His strategy consisted 
in striking blows rapidly and hegvily where they were 
least expected, while his genius enabled him to deter- 
mine when his strategy would prove most efficient. He 
was severely wounded at the battle of Chancellorsville, 
on the 2d of May, 1863, and died on the 10th. 

The simplicity and integrity of Gen. Jackson’s charac- 
ter, added to his military achievements, made him the 
idol of the South, and elicited admiration and respect 
at the North, and his death occasioned universal sor- 





REY. DR. MORGAN, RECTOR OF ST. THOMAS’S 
CHURCH. 


thee at the fall of @ brave and virtuous man, great 
hee > misguided. His remains were taken to Rich- 
he a mde lay in state in the capitol, amid every de- 
fend 9 of public sorrow, and thence were trans- 
that ech one and deposited in the cemetery of 
ard . Our illustration on page 164, gives a 
By Ad, resting-place, a simple unadorned grave. 
he © lies one of his children. It is proposed to 
itaee. suitable monument to his memory at some 

day. His friends now show their regard by 


cov 
foment his grave with wreaths of rare and beautiful 





OLD BLANDFORD CHURCH, PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


THE OLD BLANDFORD CHURCH, 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


In a country like ours, where everything is 

bject to t , there are few objects that 
become venerable from th their antiquity and cherished 
as the relics of a past age. Here and there, however, 
may be found a monument of other days, around which 
the moss of many years has grown, and which, de- 
spoiled and ruined, is still crowned with picturesque 
beauty, and boasts an unequaled glory. 

Such is ‘‘ The Old Brick Church,” as it is commonly 
called, or the Blandford Church, of Petersburg, Va., of 
which we give an illustration in this paper. It dates 
back to the year 1733, and was contracted for at a cost 
of £485 current money of Virginia, The edifice was 
not finished until 1754. The aisles were six feet in 
width, and laid with white Bristol stone. The pews, of 
which no trace now remains, were frames, with raised 
panels in front; the pulpit stood on thé left of the 
southern entrance. The altar-place was between the 
two windows in the gable end, and the intermediate 
space on the wall was occupied by two arched tablets 
in gilt frames, on which the Commandments were 
painted in golden letters, relieved by a black ground. 
There was a gallery at the north end of the chancel, 
and another one opposite the altar-place, but the only 
trace of either now remainivg is the bar across the 
second window, as shown in the sketch on the right. 

One fond of relics will find himself irresistibly drawn 
to this interesting and venerable memorial, and in con- 
templating its crumbling walls and the neglect and 
decay that reign around it, may find ample scope for 
reflection, and an ample reward for any time he may 
spend at this shrine of the dead. 











REV. WILLIAM F. MORCAN, D. D. 


Rev. Dr. Morcan was born in Hartford, 
Conn., December 21, 1818. He graduated at Union 
College, in 1837, and at the Episcopal General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, in 1840. After spending some 
time with Dr. Berrian, of Trinity Church, he accepted 
the rectorship of a church in Connecticut, and continued 
his labors in that State until his call to his present 
parish of St. Thomas, New York, in 1857. In person, 
Dr. Morgan is tall, erect and well proportioned; in 
manner, dignified and graceful; in his intercourse with 
society, possessed and gentlemanly. As a public speaker, 
Dr. Morgan has the most acceptable qualifications; his 
presence is commanding, his voice clear, and mellow ; 
his delivery, composed and earnest, and his words pos- 
sess the elements of oratorical effectiveness, sincerity 
of heart and grasp of thought. The present flourish 
ing condition of his parish is the best evidence of his 
earnest devotion and faithful service. 





ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH, 
WAY, NEW YORK. 


We give a fine picture of this church, which 
has long been one of the landmarks of our city, but is 
now to give way to the demands of business and be 
converted into a temple of Mammon. Verily our enter- 
prising merchants are the most remorseless Iconoclasts 
the world ever saw; nothing so vonerable, so sacred, 
or so endeared, that does BD° , 5¥oner or later, become & 


BROAD- 





| — to their vaulting ambition only to be numbered 
the things that have been. We would have spared 
hong appropriate and beautiful temple a little longer; 
for many long years it has invited the wayfarer on our 
princépal street to turn aside and join in solemn worship; 
and it is with a feeling of regret and sorrow that we 
make this record—it is a no longer! Services 
were held in it for the last time on the 6th of May. The 
congregation have made arrangements for the erection 
of a new church in a more eligible situation on the 
Fifth avenue. 
St. Thomas’s Church was founded and built in 1823, 
under the rectorship of the Rev. Cornelius R. Duffie; 


names in the history of the city of New York. Mr. 
Duffie was succeeded by Rev. Mr. Upfold, now Bishop 
of Indiana. Dr. Hawkes was the next rector, and did 
much to build up the parish. The present incumbent, 
Dr. Morgan, has officiatei since 1857. The congrega- 
tion is large and active, maintaining a flourishing Mis- 
sion Chapel and Sunday School, and contributing liber- 
ally for religious and benevolent purposes. The noble 
Gothic features of this church are familiar to all our old 
citizens, who will miss its majestic presence from our 
great thoroughfare. 








GEN. ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA 
ANNA, 


Tus eminent soldier and statesman, now | 
on 8 visit to this country, was born in Mexico, in the 





. THOMAS'S EPISCOPAL CHUBCH, CORNER OF 


with a vestry comprising some of the most eminent | 


Ex-President of the Republic of Mexico. | 





City of Xalapa, February 21, 1798, and commenced his 
public career in 1821, when he was appointed Governor 
of Vera Cruz upon the expulsion of the Royalists. 
Owing to some dispute with the authorities, he declared 
war against Iturbide, whom he overthrew. In 1833 
Santa Anna was chosen President. In 1838, when de- 
fending Vera Cruz against the French, he lost bis leg. 
In 1841 he was once more made President; but a revo- 
lution hurled him from power in 1845. Regaining his 
lost power next year, he commanded the Mexican 
armies at Buena Vista, where he was defeated by Gen. 
| Taylor, the American commander. He was afterward 
| defeated again at Cerro Gordo, his antagonist then being 
Gen. Winfield Scott. On the 2d of February, 1848, 





of his country, and retired with an immense fortune to 
the Island of St. Thomas, where he resided till 1864, 
when he paid a short visit to Vera Cruz; but the French 
regarded him with such jealousy, that he returned to 
St. Thomas. He is now on a visit to the United States. 
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RELICS. youth, burnt out; only the ashes of regret left, 

A wn, mot ¢ night The driving alect ~— % see ome 
lamps quay 5 Tt was a breath, but.the mother heard- 


Is yet alive with, RT: 
The wind raves fromthe seat = 
So let it ravel My lamp burns briigh 
My long day’s work 
Of a Re 
Of all the nights in the year 


















loitered but moment, ; 

could not help her, before he his record 

for the day. — 
As for her, she seemed to be looking beyond 

both sun and sea through that long perspective 

which once in our lives stretches on and on before 

us. The whole air was sweet with opening apple- 


* 


blooms, that delicious, wondrous fragrance which 
makes the soul of the aged homesick for the days 
so hoary now- the fairy days when the well-sweep 
by the garden fence, the barns, the sheds, the 
low-eaved red house in the orchard, were all trans- 
figured in the glorious light that floods us once 
only, king and beggar alike. ; 

And wiile the young girl with blue eyes and 
brown hair watched a lessening sail upon the dia- 
tani sea as if her heart had gone upon a long, 
long journey, the light faded, and the room grew 
dim, and then dark. Still, with tired hands folded 
in her lap, she sat motionless ; and the mother in 
the twilight shadows, herself unseen, watched and 
waited for a breath, a sigh even, to break the 
spell. Very long she waited, but she had much to 
accomplish ; and silence might do more for her 
than 


speech, 

No sound disturbed the deep quiet of the house. 
The summer breezes, which all day long feasted 
on the sweets of the apple-orchard, had sighed 
themselves to sleep in pleasant places. There 
was no footfall in garden or street. A very ghostly 
silence brooded over the old house, broken at last 


by a low, clear tone : 

“* My child!” 

ed cay ge started as from sleep, but made 
no reply. lone sail had since faded from 
sight, but her eyes still vacantly on the 
spot where it 


“My child”—again the mother’s voice, sub- 
dued by a mighty effort, broke the stillness, but 
waited nolonger for a reply—‘‘if you knew. the 
depths of a mother’s heart,” the voice said, “if 
you knew what I have suffered, and what I still 
suffer for you, you could not turn from me now, 
your truest, best friend. For you are all I have— 
my very life, Alice.” 

The clasped hands moved nervously, but in he 
growing darkness the mother could not read her 
child’s face. 

“* Bat I would dig your grave to-night, and lay 
you in it gladly, if I thought your life must be 
what mime has been, You have the power to 
make it what you will, Alice, and I must wait and 
pray.” 

It was not a voice to pray—not a heart to endure 
in silence that spoke now. And the y girl 
felt in her heart what she had never had ¢ 

to think. 

“This Yorke, who has just gone from here—wil} 
he come again ?” q 

“‘ Mother, I do not know.” 

“Do you care?” 

**I do not.” 

** His face and form are very noble—as noble as 
his name. His home is by the sea you love so 
well—a castle, a palace, everything that is grand 
and Leautiful in memory, I have had my shadowy 
day-dream, Alice; I have seen my child a very 
princess among his people, with not one unsatis- 
fied desire; with books, and music, and gems; 
with rare pictures for a perpetual delight to your 
art-loving ¢ye; with treasures of every age and 
nation to make your home a palace of art. The 
years would toyech you very lightly there. There 
is another picture that forces itself upon me. I 
cannot turn it te the wall. I see that other one 
working for bread for a starving wife; a poor, 
pale, sickly creature, with the light faded from 
her eyes, the hope dead in her heart. I speak of 
realities, Alice. God knows how hard it is for me 


to recall the past. I see the discord that must | 


come to that wretched spot—not home; that 
name was never meant for such a place. I see 
famishing children crying for bread and dying for 


want, and the love that was such a passion in 


















With him, your father, I lett my home, and a curse 
followed me. They are dead now, father and 
mother, and I never saw them again. ‘I have 
never spoken of your father, becanse it is better 
to leave his name : there is that 
connected with his lifé that I cannot tell’ you 
now. I loved him then, as I hate his memory 
ww; and I know he loved me at first. But, as I 


| Bave told you, I never knew the shadow ofa care ; 


here they fell darkly around me—not shadows 
now, but something heavier. It was not home 
alone that we both left, but all mears of living. 
Poor fools! We thought our love could be food 
and shelter for us ; but both food and shelter failed. 
The struggle was pitiful for a time, and then the 
end came. ‘ 
“The love that grew in the sunshine was beaten 
down in the storm and trampled underfoot, One 
night, when you, my darling—you, my innocent, 
blue-eyed baby, cried for food, he left me to my 
terrible fate. I wish I could forget the agony of 
that night, but it follows me wherever I go. 
Through the long, dark hours I walked the hateful 
room, soothing the tender burden—my rosy child 
grown white and wan with hunger, while my tor- 
mented heart throbbed as ifit would wear my life 
away. Death would have been very sweet but for 
you. If I had dared to kill you then! but I could 
not take you with me ; and so I clung to life more 
for your sake than for fear of the awful hereafter. 
Well, it is a long story, that I cannot tell you to- 
night. Qnly to save you would I have iold this, 
which never passed my lips before, Keep it safe 
in your heart, child, as I have kept it ali these 
years. I command you, and you will obey.” 
“Yes, mother. But how did you live?” 


“T cannot tell you. I only know that help came, 
and still comes—doubtless from him. I do not 
care toknow. But if it fail us, what then? In 
the happy home you might be mistress of it would 
make no difference. In the other place, the care- 
worn wife of a man struggling with want, and 
never able to stand against a jealous, crowding 
world, my poor help might keep you from starva- 
tion.” 

“Oh, mother, mother! He is gone!” 

It was a feeble, despairing ery, but the strong 
heart of the mother took courage. The moon 
looked in now throngh the open window, and 
glancing past the half-nidden, girlish face, shone 
full on the firm month and fiery eyes of the 
mother. Triumph was written on every feature, 
the strong will was asserting itself, and the weaker 
bowed in a mute, stricken way before it. 

Then the low, soft voice speke in tones of long- 
suffering, unrewarded love. 

“Choose your own course, my child—choose your 
own course ; not for my life would I make you un- 

7.” 
And the gentle heart answered: 
** Mother, I have chosen.” 
as * * . 7 * 


Silence brooded over the house among the 
apple-trees no more. All day long forms and faces 
flitted to and fro, and far into the night the hurried 
preparations for a coming bridal granted little 
time tosilence or sleep. It was over at la:‘, and 
the eweet, sad face was kissed- again and again, 
as the mother held ber child for one brief moment 
at parting. 

“If you would only go with me! but next year 
you will come ; remember the promise.” 

“‘ My child, do I ever forget ?” 

And then the gentle, girlish face and form were 
gone, and a ghostly silence settled down in the 
places her light feet had haunted. The apple- 
blooms had fallen, and the Aujust sun touched 
the fruit with crimson and gold, when Alice 
went down.the path to the gate, and saw the 
old home for the last time. And in that brief 





period the child had grown a woman in soul. If 
| the gentle face kept a shade of sadness, there was 
| no gloom there ; for in that solemn hour, when 
| the vows were uttered at the altar, she buried the 
| old love, and God helping her, she prayed that 
she might be, in her inmost soul, a faithful wife 
to him who so lovingly cherished her. 

The calm of summer was on the ocean, and 
Alice hoped it might prove a joyous omen; and 


as Philip Yorke stood in the sunset glow, clasping 
her hand in his own, how reverently did he thank 
his Maker for the great blessing that was his at 
last, after so much doubt and fear. And calm 


on nd dreamed, as we all dream once, | few 
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was in sweet Alice’s héart; the calm of one _— 
has faced terrible danger and conquered. t 
was right, she Gees, & on bee 
suffered so much for her; 

and so this child-heart vowed that its love 
from that other, and given fully 

to him who claimed it as his right. 
felt how hard the task was, but in 
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night and seal And in the 
fallness of her er husband again, 
as she had told stories she had 
heard from her each room 
familiar as a 1 This before 

the fire- 
light threw its fitful glare across her 
face—for the summer evening was chill, and the 
sea moaned as if a storm approached. A little 


lips. " Then, like one upon whom a blow 
hgs fallen swift and sudden, he his head, 
and slid hes the floor. 


ing man. Even Philip was forbidden to see his 
father, and Alice could only tap softly at the door 
each morning, and beg to know if he had passed 
a comfortable night, and sent her love to the suf- 
ferer. The house was very gloomy now, because 
it held a mystery which even Philip could not 
solve. For he had been for years the one idol of 
his father’s life, and in return had reverenced and 
loved: h. as few children love and reverence. 

Alice sat in the high tower day after day and 
longed, oh! how ardently, for the sight of her 
mother’s face, as she looked across the tossing 
waters, and thought how cruelly they divided 
them. Ah! the year seemed very long then, with 
this mystery inthe house. True, Phitip wandered 
with her through the woodland and beside the 
river, but lingered longest at the little chapel 
where they daily knelt and prayed together. 
last he was suinmoned to his father’s room, and 
Alice watched and waited alone for hours—there 
was something so fearful in this mystery ; and as 
she waited, she prayed that she might know the 
worst, So, when at last her husband unlocked 
the heavy door, she put her hand in hie and led 
him to the tower, where they could be quite alone, 
away from any sound of life and stir below. 

If she had been sad before, she was shocked 
now at the change in Philip’s face, but he could 
not satisfy ber. 

Do not ask me, my darling,” he cried. “ Itis 
something I would keep from you for ever—some- 
thing that should never touch you!” 

Poor, trembling Alice saw, with a woman’s 
intuition, that it was a life-wound, without hope ; 
and the mystery made it terrible. 

So the days grew into weeks, and Philip watched, 
and Alice prayed, and the light was all gone from 
earth and heaven. 

Then Alice, when she could no longer live in 
this awful way, left her weeping and praying, 
resolved on action. 

On and on through the long hall and up the 
winding stairways she glided, a pale shadow of 
her former self, and trusting in her own integrity, 
knocked firmly at the long-forbidden door. 

In a moment old Austin appeared, and raising 
a warning finger, would have led her away, but 
she refused to go. 

“TI have a right to suffer with my husband,” 
she cried ; “‘ and no one shall send me from here,” 
So she put the warning hand aside, and entered. 
By the bedside sat Philip, his face hidden in his 
hands ; and on the pillow, whose whiteness made 
the pallid face more ghastly, lay the father, 
asleep from exhaustion following long delirium. 
Patiently Alice knelt beside her husband, waiting 
while he watched. It was not wrong, she was 
sure, to be here, and so he would not send her 
away. Perhaps she might bring some comfort or 
peace to these two, as she had all along prayed 
she might. Why not? But while she knelt, the 
sick man moaned in his sleep : 

“Oh! Alice, Alice! My punishment is greater 
than I can bear!” 

The words awoke him; and starting, he saw 
the young girl beside him. Silently he laid his 
hand on her bright head, as if he would bless 
| her. 









not be cruel to your child.” 
For a moment there was deathly silence in the 


this baby-boy; but I never knew one 
peace, till, forced by an avenging con- 















to leave your mother and her babe, I 
what reparation I could by a life of devotion 
poor motherless child. I cursed your 
when I forsook her—cursed her when I 
that mine was the greater sin. She left 
and mother—I left wife, and child, and 
of heaven! God may forgive her, but I am 
mu for ever |” 
' The face of the sick man was terrible in its 
igomy. And Alice? She heard without hearing, 
God that she might never comprehend it 
. we know that, like a show- 
& whole summer's landscape set in the black- 
of darkness, she saw the whole of that 
even to the last fearful act, when, 
bound her to this wretched 
God that she might not 


F 


i 


en the counterpane and 
swiftly out. Down the stairs she went, 

now, but swiftly, on and on through the 
long halls, and out at the door; but before she 
reached the avenue, a heavy hand fell on her 
shoulder; and turning, she stood face to face with 
Philip. 


There was no uttered word; but, gathering her 


face homeward, and disappeared among the trees. 
Too well did Alice know his meaning. For her- 


this place; but he—what.could she henceforth 
call him |—he would have her stay while he him- 
self became an outcast from his home; and his 
wish was law, though her heart must break. 

A year went by. Death had been in the grand 
old honse, and a burial in the woodland, and the 
beauty was marred for ever. And one wild night, 
when the sea moaned like a human thing, and the 
storm drove madly in upon the coast, a ship tar 
out of her course went down in sight of iand ; and 
one poor body, drawn thither even in death, 
floated homeward with the rank seaweed, in sight 
of the watcher in the tower. 

Thus came the mother to see the child whose 
life she would shield from the shadow of a care! 
And ever after, in the watcher’s ears, the sea 
moaned this solemn prophecy— 

“ Visiting the iniquity of the father upon the children.” 


The lady in the grand Yorke house lived many 
a year to comfort the sick, to cheer the broken- 
hearted, to lead the wandering to God. And 
when the angels came for her, the little chapel 
was draped in purest white, and there was no 
solemn burial service for the dead, but glad songs 
and tfiumphant psalms of praise for her who was 
ascenfied, to know death no more. 

Then Philip Yorke came to his home again. 
The simple country-folk passed him by with awe, 
and séid it was his ghost haunting the old place ; 
but it was only because of the uplifted look of 
one who communes with angels. 








Avto pe Fx m Romz.—The ceremony of 
burning condemned books aud newspapers is kept up 
with as much form in Rome as the roasting of heretics 
used to be in the palmy days of the Inquisition. On a 
late ceremonial of the kind, the Pope did not preach the 
expected sermon, pleading as excuse his advanced age 
and the danger of exhausting himeelf before he 
officiated in the ceremonies of the Holy Week. But 
vehement sermons were preached by tae missionaries, 
and their fiery words were emphasized by real flames 
blazing before a dozen churches, into which they cast 
the books proscribed by the “Index.” The great auto 
de fe was in Piazza San Carlo in the Corso, and attracted 
an ense crowd. The of the church 
were fhrown open after the sermon and afforced egress 
to the priest, followed by stalwart men bending under 
the ht of basketa, crammed with books and journals, 
which by up at the base of the church steps. 

included th~ i the 


i 
i 


amazement. At 
the fires in other quarters of Rome women threw 
into the flames OS a. — 
of hair, ribbons, bouquets photographs. : 

le was one without parallel, and I was astonished 
a oven the Pontifical Government could sanction 
such excess, and authorize the burning of a whol 
library in the most public place of Rome, with accom 
paniments bo from the darkest of the middle 
ages, 

Taxrxo Gromernic Pans By PHoTocRrarHy. 
—It is announced in Paris that M. Chevalier, the op- 
tician, has succeeded in arranging an apvaratus tor 
taking geometric plans by otography. According to 
the Journal of the Society of Arts the instrument is pro- 
vided with a telescope and a compass, in order 
to set it to any given pomt. A circular collodionized 


chosen is the centre, and the various objects as they are 
received in turn by the lens are photograyhed on the 
ce reular plate through an exceedingly narrow slit in the 
side of the copper box. Tbe operation is repeated at 
their stations, in order lo avoid error, and the result is 
said to be highly satisfactory. The thin circular plates 
are used to lay Gown on paper ali the points of the plan 





“Oh! my father!” she cried, “tell me all! I 


described, 


am Philip's, and being Philip’s, I am yours; do 
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THE PORTRAIT. 
BY B. C. SPENCER. 


“The poem, you remember, 
lady’s eyes are praised in as the sweetest ever | 
seen.” —E. B. Browning. 





That his 


You may take her features rightly, 
Shade her tresses, tint the skin, 
Make the dark eyes glisten brightly, 

" Yet you lose the light within! 


Lose the young, bewitching sweetness, 
Miss the girlish air of trust— 

These will live when copied neatness 
Long has crumbled into dust. 


You should catch her when the modest 
Eyes a moment choose to rove 

In their splendor—’tis the oddest 
Look of hesitating love— 


For they have a certain melting 
Candor, sweetness, all their own ; 

E’en the chapel that we knelt in 
Darker grew when they were gone! 


Yea, the calm truth, ever shining 
Round her, settles in her eyes— 
As the lovely silver lining 
Rests majestic in the skies— 


Settles where the dark glance, peeping, 
Lurks within its silken shade, 

As a sword, in scabbard sleeping, 
Hides the brightness of its blade. 


I have gazed upon such features, 
Clear their surface as the sea ; 
But the spirit, too, can reach us— 

It has sweetly spoke to me! 


Would you take her truly? Well, then, 
Whisper gentle memories : 

You must watch ere eyes have fell—then 
Take her as the glances rise! 








The Trapper’s Adventure. 
BY HARRY E. REMICE. 


Ir was upon the close of a clear March evening, | 
just such as this, fifty-five years ago, that the | 
following somewhat remarkable adventure befell 
me, and one of many which tinge with excitement 
the otherwise monotonous life of a hunter. My | 
camp, 80 called, but bearing slight resemblance 
to the modern contrivance of the day so much in 
vogue with amateur sportsmen, was composed 
simply of a few unhewn stakes, driven hastily but 
securely into the ground, in the form of an ellipsis. 
This, with plenty of boughs heaped closely up and 
against them, with blankets and other parapher- 
nalia of trapper-life, constituted my camp. . 

‘ But the beauty of situation usualiy selected am- 
ply compensated for the lack of the picturesque ne- | 
cessarily attendant upon a habitation so construct- | 
ed, At the time I mention, I had established myself 
and camp upon one of the many tributaries which 
open from the Kennebec, in the then almost un- | 
known wilds which encompass®d nearly its entire 
course. Surrounding me, and stretching for un- 
known distances, was the dense, heavily wooded 
landscape, until it seemed blending in nature’s 
cerulean dome, the shore, extending above me a 
few yards, terminated abruptly into a bold rocky 
eminence, interspersed with*lofty pines, rearing 
their giant branches over the smooth expanse of 
waters, which, gleaming in the nfisty moon’s light, 
reflected, in a thousand fantastic forms, their 
many shadows. - 

Gazing trom my camp, I beheld the glorious 
Kennebec receding for miles away, like a thread of 
sheeny silver in the far distance, ever and anon 
disappearing behind the luxuriant foliage, only to 
reappear in dazzling splendor as it burst from its 
viny concealment. Upon acalm evening I could 
plainly distinguish, above the murmur of the 
pines, the hoarse, far-distant thunder of some 
cataract. I had many times determined to investi- 
gate the nature of the falls, but as often had I 
been turned from my purpose. My course had 
always, heretofore, been westward from the point 
in question ; but now I was situated in proximity, 
and it was a settled conviction with me that I 
should visit them within the allotted interval of 
my stay in their vicinity. 

In my hunting’excursions to and from my camp, 
and which sometimes extended for miles along 
the banks of the stream, I had for conveyance a 
rude canoe, which I had constructed from the 
butt of a huge monarch of the forest, felled within 
a stone’s-throw of my habitation. This was but a 
primitive affair, but it served me equally well for 
two purposes: when out for days, roaming the 
wilderness and waters, I had but to draw my 
cance from its element, on the approach of even- 
ing, and, by simply inverting it, served the place 
of a camp, and effectually excluded all nocturnal 
marauders, 

I had been off upon one of the above “ excur- 
sions,” and had remained away for several con- 
secutive weeks, the sexson being favorable for my 
geme. 1 was now upon my return, and distant 
from camp but a few days’ drift, when, being 
unusually fatigued with my arduous day’s hunt— 
for my canoe gave ample evidence of my skill and 
perseverance in that line, being heavily laden—I 
concluded to land, and, after refreshing my inner- 
man, to enjoy a littlerepose. Having finished my 
tepast, I turned, with the intention of securing 
my blankets and gun. I had traversed perhaps 
half the distance, when I was startled by the ap- 
pearance of a second canoe (as I then supposed) 
rounding the bend. It being now dusk, I could 
not readily distinguish objects, bnt, upon ap- 
proaching the spot, where an hour before I had 
lendei, what was my horror and dismay on 
finding my canoe had disappeared! The truth | 
flashed upon me with startling effect. I had | 
landed below the mound or bend to evade the 











current, which was here quite rapid, not caring to | How fervently I prayed for the first ray of sun- | ing drover has a herd of cattle be is hurrying to the | within one of the Juvar aunular moun 


stem it in my exhausted state—for I well knew 
that with the rising sun the stream would abate 
in violence—and, fully refreshed, I could easily 
overcome its remaining power. So cc 
engrossed was I with fatigue, that I had neglected 
to securely confine the canoe. This, then, was 
the inevitable consequence. . 
The rise of tide, combined with the reaction of 
the current from the point, had, by degrees, 
drawn my craft so far from the shore, that, feeling 
its influence, she had rounded the bend, and was 


| Row gliding rapidly away in the a) 


darkness. How I cursed my folly I shall never 
—. nor the consequences entailed upon me 

y i 

Long did I endeavor to devise. means or 
method whereby I could remedy my fault—a fault 
which in the whole course of my —. . 
I had never before committed. was in a 
dilemma, that was palpable, for my canoe con- 
tained all my effects, andI had not the where- 
withal to construct its successor, or even what 
was necessary to procure sustenance, or protect 
life. True, I was separated from my destination 
but short journey over the smooth, rapidly 
gliding surface of the river. Bat I ‘could not 
estimate the distance which would inevitably 
occur, should I travel overland, without food or 
shelter, through trackless wilds, and often in- 
terrupted by streams which would tend to divert 
me from my course, It was plainly impracticable, 
Thus I had no other method of accomplishing the 
distance other than by water. 

With bitterness did I lament my stupidity in 
allowing my physical wants to overreach all other 
faculties. Through the remainder of the night I 
slept but little ; the repose I should have gained 
to refresh me for my labors of the coming day, 
I was forced to forego from mental anxiety. 
situation was critical—a rough-log raft at best, with 
no method of propelling. Then, too, the river was 
increasing in violence from late freshets, and’ I 
should have to trust to the current; which was 
very rapid. 

With the above considerions in mind, I was early 
astir. The river now set in my favor, and I 
determined to avail myself of its advantages. 
After a few hours’ anxious waiting, for I had sume 
lingering thoughts that possibly my canoe, if no 
mishap had befallen it, would perchance be 
impelled by the current past me, which by swim- 
ming I could reach ; these hopes were dispelled, 
however, for after watching uselessly—the tide 
having abated in velocity—I determined to launch 


| apon the treacherous element. With this conclu- 


sion I selected some logs, and after placing others 
of smaller dimensions transversely upon them, to 
prevent any unpleasant tendency they might have 
to displace their burden, with all in readiness 
and a heavy heart, I committed myself to the 
waters and the guidance of a heavenly hand. 

With serious misgivings my voyage had com- 
menced; how it would terminate I could only 
surmise. All the remaining portion of the day, 
and until twilight deepened and lengthened 
across my watery path, I drifted—slowly, for [had’ 
permitted myself to be deceived in reference to the 
velocity of the stream—and on the following 
morning I determined to embark upon its full 
strength. As yet I had suffered little with hunger, 
the excitement of my situation serving to keep 
fully engrossed my mind from nature’s adjuration, 
While drifting, I had been drawn imperceptibly in 
approximation to the opposite bank of the river. 
This was my error, and one which nearly 
fatalto me. At dusk I again effected a landing. 
and passed the night as I had the preceding. My 
anxiety for a hasty termination of my journey 
induced me to start before the break of morning, 
and when the rosy god of day again gilded the 
tree-tops and distant mountains with rays like 
burnished gold, they beheld me far distant from 
my last tarrying place, silently and rapidly on my 
way. Indeed it had alarmed me as I felt myself 
borne irresistibly along with the strong tide, that 
I should not be enabled to gain my camp upon the 
shore.. It was now but a few hours before I 
should be in its vicinity, and unless some 
eddy should arrest my progress, or at least convey 
me across the channel, which here began to 
narrow, my chances were frail. 

To add to my distress, I could now perceive, a 
short way ahead, an island, rock-bound, whence 
from this point the stream began to diverge, 
flowing off in an easterly direction with increased 
velocity, from its contracted width. 

If I should unfortunately take this stream, and 
it seemed inevitable, I should certainly miss my 
camp ; coupled with this circumstance, this branch 
of the river was totally unknown to me, as always 
in pursuing my avocation I had followed the main 
course, never diverging. In vain did I struggle 
to direct the course of my frail support ; it soon 
became apparent that all exertion in that particu- 
lar was unavailing, and only tended to exhaust my 
little remaining strength ; to add to my increasing 
discomfort, the pangs of hunger which began to 
assail me were excruciating, and I sufféred the 
most intense agony thereirom. I now had the 
perception that I was drifting more speedily than 
at any time before, and made renewed efforts to 
effect a landing. It was impossible, and the con- 
viction forced itself upon me that I should be at 
the mercy or fury of the waters for the night... I 
had now approached a portion of the stream which 
began to converge, with precipitant cliffs upon 
either shore, sometimes far overhanging: their 
worn bases, while their summits were clothed with 
a heavy growth of stunted oakwood. Occasionally 
a huge pine would rear its branches over the 
seething waters, in some places nearly kissing its 
surface; here, too, the frantic waves, lashing 
against their cragged rocky limits, were thrown 
back in crystaline spray, only to rush with in- 
creased fury to the assault. 

Borne rapidly onward, every passing moment 


proved | I was successful, and with feelings of partial 


shine which should herald the coming morn, and 
mayhaps the harbinger of delivery. Alas! with 
the rising sun my hopes, which had been in the 

were hurled at once into darkness and 
despair, for above all chaos I could 
plainly the terrible thunder of the 
“cataract” toward which*I was hastening, borne 
along with a lightning rapidity which no human 
agency could pervert, 

Ob, God! the agony of the moment! I was 
first made aware of the awful calamity which would 
inevitably befall me should I continue my course, 
oo fee ee ee tae 
like a fanereal pall, as I in the surround- 
ings! 1 cath see. sh chee’ Sow Sule say Sa 
on my part would be to extricate myself from 
fearful, appalling fate of being dashed over the 
rocks or impaled their serrated points. 

Ths soleus roar of ta Wane augmented, and 
soon their black, uneven’ surfaces would expose 
themselves before my distrained gaze, while I, 
helpless, could only place my reliance in Him, and 
shudderingly await my fate. It seemed in the 
few moments of agonized when almost 
within the grasp of the relentless, raging vortex, 
that every event of my past life, however minute, 
from childhood to the present, passed with vivid, 

distinctness before my vision, immedi- 


startling 
ately suéceeded by a dull stupor. I was quickly | the 


aroused from this feeling, which was 

by my critical situation, combined with the rapid 
evolutions of my raft, ag it was tossed hither and 
thither by the action of the turbulent waters in 
their maddening glee, and it required the most 
vehement exertion to prevent myself from being 
precipitated into the seething element. Repeat- 


edly did I cry out, and vainly, forgetting in my | 


terrible anguish that my voice was drowned in the 
ing elements, or that I was past human 
succor, even should I be heard. But a few 
moments—ages they seemed to me—would inter- 
vene before I should be hurled into eternity over 
the black water-riven rocks, whose edges it seemed 
to me were even now dashed with the crimson 
current of life which was surging in my veins. 

At this moment, when my whole soul was en- 
grossed with the fearful death before me, I was 
conscious of a sudden change in my raft, it being 
caught, as it were, and held steadily a second of 
time with a rough, jarring sensation—a bound— 
and it was again on its way. 

I glanced back, and it is impossible for me to 
depict the feelings of despair, utter despair, which 
enthralled me, I had ‘passed directly over the 
boughs of a large tree which had been torn from 
its resting-place, the lowermost branches of which 
had been submerged, and might have afforded an 
opportunity for escape. This incident had served 
to divert my attention from the fate before me, 
and I now beheld with feelings of intense joy that 
my course, should I not diverge, would bring me 
directly beneath one of the larger limbs. In- 
stantly I seemed to be endowed with new life; my 
latent energy was now fully aroused by this new 
source of delivery, and I determined to make one 
last strong effort for life. Ere the time required 
to relate this, I had neared the point in question 
—one moment, and I was -directly under, and 
passing speedily beyond. 

With a last prayer upon my livid lips, I leaped, 


and grasped wildly, but desperately, the boughs } 


which were within my reach. Involuntarily I 
closed my eyes to the fearful alternative which 
would await me should I fail in the attempt; but 


security, I glanced around at my perilous situa- 
tion. My garments were completely saturated, 
and the branches, feeling my additional weight, 
were slowly sinking to a level with the boiling 
rapids. The moment -they should feel its influ- 
ence, I was lost—irrevocably lost! Had I been 
snatched from the jaws of death, to acquire fresh 
love of life, only to be clasped again in his cold 
embrace? Thé thought was death within itself, 
and with hardly power of motion, I began to work 
my way slowly shoreward. 

I have only an indistinct recollection of hearing 
voices above—a realization of human aid in my 
dire extremity—when a stupor, induced by the re. 
action from my sudden deliverance from death, 
made me insensible, and I was again precipitated 
into the stream. From this period until weeks 
after, I lay in a lethargic state, deathly in appear-' 
ance. When I awoke to knew life, I found. myself 
surrounded by kindly faces and willing hands. 

In a few weeks I was enabled to visit the place 
of my delivery, having become thoroughly cofi- 
valescent, and there beheld, with emotions of 
awe, the frightful vortex from which I so narrowly 
escaped. After losing my holi upon the tree, in 
my downward @escent my garments had been 
caught and held by some twigs, until 
the opportune arrival of one of the number above, 
who were camping in the vicinity. But I never 
fully évercame the feelings of repugnance which 
would ever after occur when near & fall of water. 








PERILS OF THE FERRY CROSSINGS. 


Wuen New York was in its infancy, a mere 
hamlet as compared with its present growth, the good 
Knickerbockers, whom we are proud to claim as our 
forefathers, were accustomed to write their wills and 
settle all their business concerns before making a trip 
to Albany, or a visit to Philadelphia, lest they might 
fall victims to the perils by the way, and leave their 
affairs in confusion. We smile at this over-caution, 
but the practice might, with great propriety be revived 
in our day. We are exposed to more danger, and meet 
with more narrow escapes in crossing the river at al- 
most any of our ferries, than ever disturbed the dreams 
even of our doughty ancestors. The scene depicted on 
the front page may be witnessed almost any morning, 
while, with a few variations, it is a constant picture of 
the rush and confusion, and apparently inextricable 
dead-lock that reign along the Hudson River side of the 
metropolis, Suppose you wish to enter or leave the 





I was encompassed with renewed dangers, which 


threatened the utter demolition of my frail raft, | 


and in case of this event, my own: destruction. 


* 


city by way of some of the Jersey ferries, a hundred or 
a thousand other people are striving to perform the 





shambles; the street cars are anxious to make time 
‘rips; several score of drays and other vehicles claim 
their portion of the common highway; and while cars 
and carts, and cattle, and teams, urged on by reckless 
and impatient drivers, are all Striving to disprove the 
old axiom, that “two bodies cannot occupy the same 
| Pace at the same time,” you will be a lucky wight if 
| you extricate yourself from this ma#lstrom without a 
| broken head or a dismembered costume. Perhaps & 
_ kind-hearted policeman will interpose his assistance, 
| and turn aside for a moment the hving threatening 








THE BI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
AT NEWARK, N. J. 








RECEPTION OF THE GREAT IRISH 
ORGANIZER, JAS. STEPHENS, 
By the, Fenian Gathering at Jones’s 

_-- Wood, May 15, 1866. - 
Taree heroes have come from beyond the 
seas, and show themselves to the audience of the New 
World—Peabody, Stephens 


| 


Space fails us even to enter upon #0 inviting a 
and rhetoric might exhaust itself in following out the 
contrasts of their careers, et, as chroniclers of the . 
times, we cannot allow the arrival, w thin a few days of 
each other, of these personages, so well knowr to fame, 


confine ourselves to the great demonstration wade by 
that ular portion of the Irish republic which en- 
dorses Mr. Stephens, The gathering was held in Jones's 
Wood, on Tuesday, the 15th, and was attended by about 
10,000 per & small se compared to the 
number of Fenians—but their ardor was damped by 
being obliged to pass under the ordeal of a fifty cent 


pe pa which is equivalent to ten drinks. Mr- 
was enthusiastically received, and he made a 
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a tenth of them so 
only in The “body of one 
tound entire, with the woolen é 









the of bodies 
animals’ to tia material, haows se 
adypocere, have long been known to science. About a 
century ago, in some of the cemetéries of Pars, where 
bodies had been buried in i trenches, 
thousands, the entire mass was converted to 
adipocere ; and tec discoveries of the kind have 
been frequently made tince. «:.eys with waier in tha 
ground, as we were told ‘7d8 ine se: in Hartagrove. It 
may be counted upor with some «+itmanty that this 
will be the case in al' .emeteries where ¢c.ves fill with 
fresh water, and remain filled, especially it the ground 
be porous and springy. 


Tue Moon's Sras.—The seas are the only 
part of the moon which can be seen by the naked eye 
and that very imperfectly. With ‘the telescope there 
comes into sight & much more remarkable v:ew of ita 
rurface, and amidst the first objects which arrest the eye 
are the remarkabie mountainous formations, Their 
similacity to the great volcanoes of ihe earth, extinct 
or otherwise, has often been remarked. The maps of 
the environs of Naples, of Vesuvius, of the volcanoes 





same feat simultaneously with yourself. An enterpris 


Auvergne and Tencriffe, present the same features. 
But those sink into insignificance wheu compa:ed with 
the vast surface of the lunar volcanoes, and could 
scarcely be perceived if seen from the moon, and the 
whole of those known on the earth u 


wht be placed 
uns, 





yy See awe 
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SWALLOW SONG. 


1. 
Wetcome, wanderer to the valley! 
Welcome to my garden’s bound ! 
Gayly sweep adown each alley, 
Gayly flit the walks around! 
All things brighten as thy wing 
Lends its final charm to Spring ; 
Brooke flow clearer, linnets sing, 
May’s glad bird has come! 


be a 
Leavest thou far-stretching sandstrips 
Where the Gulf reigns, lord of all? 
Or art thou from fertile 
Isles of palm and cocoas tall? 
Little care I, so thou be 
Summer guest of mine and me, 
Twittering from my old roof-tree, 
Cheering, blessing home! 


m. 
Yester morn the martins glistened 
Sun-flecked darting down the stream ; 
Yester eve at dusk I listened, 
Sudden heard thy gentle scream ; 
Heard o’erhead a rush : ’twas gone! 
Then I spake in happy tone, 
** Welcome, Spring, now Winter's flown ! 
Spring comes with the Swallow!” 


Iv. 
Years ago thy first dash fluttered 
T'wo beside their tree ; 
Thou might’st hear the words one uttered, 
Loving words that gladftened me. 


Welcome for thy gay flights, veering 
Hither, thither, arrow-sped ! 
° Most I love thee though for days, 
Long since dead, when old-world lays 
Sang we, children, to thy praise, 
** Welcome, birdie, dear!” 


vi. 
Spring by Spring I’! gladly proffer 
Welcome to thy dancing flight! 
Here no harmful hands shall offer 
To thy “ pendent bed” despite ! 
Softer breathes the air with thee ; 
Trust, sweet bird, thy life to me, 
Trust thy callow cares, and be 
Doubly dear next year! 


The Spectre of Cliffe; 
OR, 


THE FAIR LADY OF THE SHROUD. 
By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” de. &c. 








CHAPTER VIII.—RIBBLE AVE. 

Tur hills about Craven, if they are not moun- 
tains in the eyes of members of the Alpine Club, 
are believed to be such by the inhabitants of the 
district, who (one would think) ought to know. 
At all events, they are very high hills indeed for 
poor England, which has of late years been under- 
stood to be a flat country. The boastful local 


pengghent, Poste, ont Dee 

Are the highest hills the country thorough— 

is indeed, quite correct. In Mr. Hurtley’s 
sOnatun"the hae htofingiobooapal as measured 
by ‘‘s famous pedestrian ”—we should imagine 
Mr. Walker—is given at five thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty feet, or about two thousand feet 
higher than Helvellyn ; but this is a slight 
geration. Like a country magnate who lives close 
to the Lord Lieutenant, the Craven Hills are 


; 


ship ; while over the perilous sand-road athwart 
Morecambe Bay you might see, when the tide 
was low, great companies of people, both on horse- 
back and in wheeled conveyances, where now 
eno an ah 8 Ser ai Ne 

How picturesque i caravans m 
have looked as they crossed the waste of sand, 
which in a few hours the swirling sea would de- 
vour, silent and swift ; how lovely that level way, 
from which every trace of man’s travel was swept 
away every day! Then the crescent bays, white 
as the moon, with the boats lying high and dry in 
them ; the belts of woodland descending to the 
very water's edge ; and Kent and Leven sweeping 
from the rich green hills in many 8 shining curve ! 
The top of Ribble was also a sight in itself, having 
a shaven crown, where a Druidical circle once had 
stood—a very priest of hills; and yet were none of 
these glories to be compared with the wondrous 
wealth which lay within him. I do not speak of 
the gold and silver coins —centuries old—which in 
flood-time one of his streams would cast out (as it 
does yet) from some far-hidden treasury, but of 
the glittering palace, built, doubtless, for the king 
of the fairies, but which had lapsed for many a 
year into mortal hands, and was termed by them 
Ribbic Cave. 

Surely, of all discoveries which have power to 
charm the bumen soul, that of a stalactite cavern 
must be the chiefest. To be the first to descry a 


new continent, or even an island unmarked in any 
chart, must be a striking sensation; the watcher 
of the skies, too, when a new planet “ swims into 
his ken,” must enjoy a great experience ; but | 





neither of these sensations seems so overwhelming 
as that which I have in my mind. For suppose— 
and I am only suppgsing what has happened— 
that I have lived wi the shadow of a great hill 
all my life, which the learned inform me is of 
lime-stone, and that my forefathers for many 
generations have lived by the same hill without 
further information about it, if 30 munch ; and sup- 
pose there is a cavern in that hill, of no very in- 
r, described by the authorities 
to be a secretion,” which has 
been. used by myself and my progenitors as a 
ling for cattle in bad weather—well, during 
thi I take shelter in this 
spot alone, and with a pickax which happens to 
be there, I amuse or warm myself by picking into 
the hill. What follows? Why, a mighty stream 
of water, from which I es¢ape with difficulty, and 
which takes a quarter of an hour to rush away, 
and renders the neighboring stream too bg for 
its banks. Never since the Rock of Horeb was 
there surely such a miracle. 
Awe-stricken, and yet delighted, I approach the 
aperture, which the flood has vastly enlarged, and 
behold—a gloom profound, a depth of darkness, I 
do not know how déep, but at all events space 
where heretofore had been thought to be solidity. 
Columbus, it is true, discovered solidity where 
there was thought to be space, but the wonder is 
no less because the conditions happen to be re- 
versed. Thus far, then, Columbus and I are 
equal, but from this point he cannot hold a candle 
tome. If he could, and brought it to my newly- 
discovered cavern, what a treasure-house of fairy- 


mite,” observes the geologist, pompously. 
sumptuous fool! what thy dull science teac 
thee is the least part of the wonder. 

For how many thousand years have these 
columns of crystal, these sparkling and pendulous 
transparencies, fuil of hidden music, had their 
glorious being? For whom were these stately 
halls devised in darkness, and for whom furnished 


carpeted with silver sand, upon which no mortal 
foot since man was made has trodden save mine 
own? Whence springs, and whither leads this 
sunless stream, whose murmur, pregnant with a 
mystery almost divine, has never fallen upon 
human ear before? Why should these wonders 
have been locked so fast, that no grateful tongue 
—at least of man—has ever given to God the glory 
ofthem? And was it chance that laid the secret 
bare at last, throngh me; and but for me, for 
thousands of years to come, would still these un- 
imaginable splendors have been vailed from hu- 
man eyes—this hill have been a hill like other 
hills? Somewhat after this fashion, surely, might 
any man speak who has made a discovery such as 
that which we are considering. 

Now, this very thing had happened in Ribble 
Fell, and not so very many years before the period 
of which we write, as to rob it of its wonder. But 
people in those days—as we have had occasion to 
observe before—were not so enamored of nature 
as at present, and listened somewhat apathetically 
to any secret she might have to tell them. The 
glories of earth, and sea, and sky, were for the 
most part lost upon them ; with much conventional 
veneration and superstition, they were terribly at 
ease in the frue Zion, and regarded all natural 
phenomena with the stoicism of savans. Two or 
three hundred folks had visited Ribble Cave upon 
its first discovery ; but by this time visitors had 
become rare. 

A professed guide to underground Ribble did 
indeed reside in the hamlet of Cliffe; but if he 
had not followed some other calling in addition, 
he would have made but an indifferent livelihood: 
Not above a dozen times that summer had he 
been seen strangers through the park 
upon their way to the cave. The entrance to it 
was just beyond the deer-fence, and where the 
fell commenced ; a wild and desolate spot, where 
a stream ran down a deep and woodless ravine, 
with Ribble upon one side with its subterranean 
palace, and on the other a still loftier hill, whose 
‘* pastures,” separated by natural walls of lime- 
stone, presented the appearance of a gigantic 
ortification. 


f 
Here, at the hour appointed, Mildred and Ray- 
mond met. She had more than once visited the 
cave in company with members of the family, 
while he was familiar with every part of it, with 
certain exceptions. It was known that the excava- 
tions—if such they can be called—were far more 
extensive than those chambers, lofty and far- 
stretching as they were, which visitors could 
explore. The stream which accompanied their 
steps wherever they went had its exit at the other 
extremity of the hill ; and outside it could here 
and there be heard, by laying the ear to the ground, 
flowing in places where it Was known that the 
frequented subierranean did not exist. 
Before the pickax had let the hght into Ribble, 
such sounds had, of course, been ascribed to the 
devil, nor had he even now lost all the credit of 
them. From the main passage there forked short 
ones, right and left, but they all ended more or 
less abruptly in some hall or grotto, so provided, 
that if you kept your torch alight, there was little 
danger of losing your way. The visitor who 
wished to penetrate to the extremity had only to 
follow the windings of the stream, between which 
| and the shining wall there was always room for 
| him, and he could not fail to reach his goal—a 
splendid chamb>r, domed with glittering spars, in 
one dark corner of which his guide, the stream, 
sped away under a low-browed arch, beyond which 
| no man, save one, had ever followed it. Raymond 
Clifford alone had ventured once, with a lighted 
candle fastened to his forchead, to trust himself 
| to the mystarious stream. Deep and dark it ran 
| for a short distance, with only a few inches be- 
| tween the rock and it, and then emerged into a 
hall, more vast and beautiful—so the adventurer 











down which, if a man should go, it was certain he 
would never return. It was feat enough to have 
visited Finis Hall, as Raymond had entitled it, and 
that experiment had never been repeated. - 

Familiar, however, as both he and Mildred were 
with the subterranean glories of Ribble, they 
could not repress exclamations of delight as each, 
with torch in hand—the materials for exploration 
being always to be found in the external cave or 
cattle-stable—came suddenly upon some crystal 
wonder, which flashed into being at their ap- 
proach. They seemed by tacit consent to have 
postponed the talk, which they had come thither 
to hold without interruption, until they had 
reached “the Cathedral,” as the domed chamber 
was not inaptly termed; moreover, sustained con- 
versation was rendered difficult by the nature of 
the way, which sometimes was so narrow that it 
necessitated their walking one behind the other, 
and sometimes was so low that they had to creep 
with their heads bent. It was from a sori of 
tunnel of this kind that they emerged at last, 
after a quarter of a mile of fairyland, into a stately 
place that was the last of the suit of royal apart- 
ments which (I fear without King Oberon’s per- 
mission) had been thrown to the public, 
The two torches were not sufficient to evoke the 
splendors of the lofty roof: properly illuminated 
from beneath, it showed like a magnificent mass 
of candelabra, but now it only twinkled here 
and there, like stars out of the darkness. It 
seemed as though so vast a roof must needs have 
pillars for its support, and the fairy architect, as 
if in anticipation of sach an idea, had mocked the 
eye with crystal columns, separated, as it seemed 
at first, by violence in the centre, but which had in 
trath never been joined ; the one-half rising from 
the silver floor, the other pendent from the crystal 
ceiling. From the ceiling, too, hung mighty 
icicles, like the pipes of an organ, which, being 
struck, emitted a mélancholy music, that went 
wailing through chamber after chamber, as 
though in sorrow for their departed tenants. 
Here and there, the stalagmites took forms very 
similar to the human, though generally with the 
head or arms missing, like torsos in a sculpture- 
gallery ; but almost in the centre of the place 
there was a natural statue—for it really might be 
called so, so perfect were its proportions—of a 
woman with a child in her arms, a very Lot to look 
at (of crystal, not of salt), and the child of fretted 
silver. 

“* That is certainly very like,” observed Mildred 
with a shudder, as they came upon this wonder. 
** Was there really any truth in the story which it 
is said to tell?” 

**A woman and her child were lost here ; that 
is true, and sad enough for all the truth,” re- 
turned Raymond. ‘‘ How they got here, without 
light or guide (if they did so), is strange enough, 
but having done so, it is small wonder that they 
were lost here. Although J could find my way 
hence, blindfold, to the outer air, almost as 
quickly, perhaps, as another with a torch, yet one 
unaccustomed to the place might easily fail to do 
so. Tbe very narrowness of the way, and the 
close neighborhood of the stream, which ought in 
reality to insure escape, would confuse the wits 
of a poor terrified creature, with a little one in her 

too,” 

“Then Guy, you think, was not to blame ?” 

“IT do not know, Mildred. He had enough to 
answer for—if a tenth of the tales about him be 
true—without this double murder. At all events, 
as the bodies were found and buried, it is impos- 
sible to adopt the vulgar story that this is the 

i of them, even if it were a petrifaction 
at all, as it manifestly is not.” 

“Tt was this imputed crime, however, thai is 
said to have brought the curse upon the Cliffords, 
is it not?” 

“My dearest Mildred, why be so solicitous 
about these Jt is saids ?” 

“*T really have a reason for my question, Ray- 
mond.” 

“Well, then, it is true that from the period 
when this sad incident took place, five genera- 
tions back—for we are but a_ short-lived 
amily—the eldest son of our race has never 
inherited Cliffe—has always, in a word, been 
mad. But we came here to talk of a worse 
thing than madness, Mildred—of the wicked 
deceit of one that is in her right mind, such 
as it is.” 

“TI fear so, Raymond. Nay, since I saw you, 
I—I almost fear that she has enmeshed Rupert.” 

** Nay, impossible,” exclaimed the young man, 
vehemently. ‘“A more noble heart than Rupert’s 
does not beat ; a nature more simple, guileless” — 

“ And therefore,” interrupted Mildred,vanestly, 
“one only too easily made prey of. Rupert and 
she have some understanding between them, even 
now—of that Iam certain. She will send brother 

brother, if she can, be sure.” 

“She never will, Mildred. Let her hoodwink 
him ever so much, one word from his old play- 
mate, lover, brother— Tush, why the dear lad 
has only me to lean on; he comes to me as the 
vcry physician of his being ; while I live, he shall 
find me faithful, taking his love for fee, and even 
if not so requited, faithful still.” 

* Kind, generous Raymond, I am sure of that! 
Yet, what hearts are so bound together but that 
a false tongue can cut them asunder ?” 

** Ours, Mildred, ours,” he whispered, pressing 
his lips to hers; and “Ours,” murmured she 
again, with loving gratitude. 

“* ¥éu make me happy, credulonsly happy, Ray- 
mond, in spite of myself. Nothing, indeed, can 
come between such love as ours; the very hint 
would make a foe of him that spoke it. But friend- 
ship, however clese, and though cemented by one 
blood, is not so firm—even a tale-bearer, a mere 
malicious fool can loosen it ; while little by little 
the serpent tongue can always sap it with its 
poisoned lies. A while ago, did not your father 


| love you? Did it then seem possible that a day 


declared—than any it had yet visited. From | would come when you would welcome a summons 
hence, as it seemed to him, the stream dipped | to his private chamber merely to take his evening 


suddenly, forming a sort of cataract in a tunnel, | weal with him with a great leap of joy, as a rare 


favor, as you did this very morning? And if a 
father’s heart can be so estranged, why not a 
brother’s ?” 

“°Tis justly argued, Mildred,” answered the 
young man, fondly ; “‘and what you say is dear to 
me, being the logic of love ; but your a solici- 
tude for me makes you blind as Cupid himself. 
My father is anold man—alas! that I should have 
to say it—misruled by a young wife. But what 
hold can Mrs, Clifford have on Rupert, that he 
should believe her, speaking lies against his own 
brother ?” 

‘She may make him jealous, Raymond.” 

‘‘Jealous!” echoed the young man, turning 
pale as the white column beside him ; “ jealoaa, 
of what? of whom? Not, Heaven forefend, of thee, 
Mildred?” 

“T say not of what, dear Ray,” answered she, . 
hastily; ‘‘only beware. I know not wnat vile 
plots may be going on against us. That which I 
do know, and which I am come here to tell, is vile 
enough, and may well prepare us for what might 
otherwise seem incredible and monstrous. The 
‘Fair Lady ’ of Cliffe, of whom such terrible things 
are told, at whose name your father’s melancholy 
deepens and your brother shudders, has only « 
too real existence.” 

° ! my Mildred superstitious? This is sad 
indeed.” 

“Nay, I do not speak of spirits, Raymcnd. 
This ‘ Fair Lady’ is Aunt Grace herself, and bodes 
more harm to you and yours than ever did bird or 
banshee.” 

** What mean you, Mildred ?” 

“*T mean the very words I say. Mrs. Olifford is 
trading on the foolish superstitions of your house. 
She has tricked your father—Heaven grant it may 
not be so deeply but-that he may be undeceived— 
not only by fostering within him the credulity that 
is his bane, but by masquerading, acting the very 
part of her of whom he stands in fear. She ap- 
pears to him as that very spectre ; ay, indeed she 
does. Whenshe heard from her own people—and 
of my blood, alas! alas!—that Cyril was greatly 
worse, and like to die, she played the ghost to her 
own husband. I suspected this before ; but until 
you told me how Clement had been frightened in 
the Blue Chamber, I could not be quite sure.” 

**And how should that make you sure, Mil- 
dred ?” 

** Because that room is the fittest of all for sucl 
atrick. Your father is so ready to believe the 
thing, and so unsuspicious of the only person who 
could, or would, so cruelly deceive him, that any 
place or time would serve her turn with him. But 
Clement, who believes nothing, but only fears, 
and who has good cause besides for mistrust of 
his sister, could not be fooled so easily. Now, 
listen, Ray. When first I came to Cliffe, my aunt, 
meaning, perhaps, to make me wholly hers, a 
willing instrument of all her plots and plans, or 
partly perhaps in boast, to show how she was ail 
in all with your poor father, disclosed to me seve- 
ral things which perhaps she now wishes she had 
concealed, Among other matters, she confided 
to me certain secrets of the house, unknown to 
either Rupert or yourself, but which had been re- 
vealed to her by your father. Let not that fret 
you, Ray ; he doubtless kept them from you, well 
judging there was too much mystery about the 
place already. However, so it was that, while the 
household and yourselves knew where the priests 
were hid in the evil times, between the floor and 
ceiling of the bed-room in the North Tower, and 
how the panel in the Long Gallery slides aside 
with grim Sir Bevis’s legs upon it, yet none but the 
master and his wife knew of the Priests’ Chamber 
within the chimney of the Bine Room. A man 
may sound the wainscots, and fasten all the doors, 
and think himself secure from interlopers, and yet 
his enemy may be in hiding within a foot of him 
as he sits bythe inhospitable hearth. Sir William, 
who was wont to lie with pistols beneath his pil. 
low,-was fallen upon and slain, she told me, by 
these means ; and thereby, I am right sure, did 
Aunt Grace gain access to the Blue Room last 
night, and hem the sheet, which it is no wonder 
that her brother took fora shroud. As for the 
falling of the floor, Clement doubtless spoke truth 
in that; a hinge, scarce visible save to attentive 
eyes, runs across the polished planks ; nay, more, 
the floors of the two disused rooms beneath are 
similarly provided, so that if the Clifford would 
kill his guest, he had only to withdraw a bolt or 
two, and the victim fell a sheer thirty feet upon 
the stones of the guard chamber. Aunt Grace 
knew that Clement would never have the courage 
to leave his bed, or she would scarcely have ven- 
tured to that length with him. She holds my 
memory as cheaply as my mind, else it is some- 
what rash in her, being my enemy and yours, to 
forget that she was once my patroness, and con- 
descended to let me know so much.” 

If Mrs. Olifford could have seen this girl as her 
bosom rose and fell with indignant passion, and 
her form trembled, but not with fear, she would 
have despised her prom ee have taken 
shield as well as spear, herself was 
defied by the erst obedient Lampeto, when that 
which was dearer than her life was threatened by 
the imperious queen, ; 

** Dear Ray, there is no time to lose,” continued 
Mildred ; ‘‘ Aunt Grace designs to strike « blow 
to-night, which it behooves us to anticipate. She 
will repeat her stage-play this very night, as I 
believe ; and if so, we must take your father be- 
hind the scenes. At supper, strive to move him 
all you can; te)l him how honest is your heart to- 
ward him, and how his mind is warped by evil in- 
flnence from—— Hush! quiet! Heaven help us, 
some one has entered the cave. I saw a gleam of 
light yonder.” 
‘* Not so, Mildred; you are excited, and imagine 
things that have no existence. I told old Angus 
that no visitors were to be shown the place this 
afternoon, under any circumstances. Well, and 
when I have warned my father—all in vain, I fear 
—what then ?” 

“When you hear the great organ of the gallery 





play “Achieved is the Glorious Work,” bid him 
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follow you through the turret-door and out upon 
the roof. Tell him that if you fail to prove your 
words by what he shall there behold with his own 
eyes, that you are content to fall without the pale 
of his good favor for the future. Trast to me, 
Ray: he shall see that which*will wreck his confi- 
dence in this false woman who makes so certain 
of thy ruin, dear one, at once and forever. Then 
tell him— By heaven, there is the light again! 
I see your brother’s shadew. If he finds us here 
together, all is lost—all, all! She overheard our 
tryst, and has betrayed us.”’ 

“I know not the reason of your sudden terror, 
Mildred ; but I know you are wise and true to 
me,” whispered Raymond, in hurried but earnest 
accents. “ All shall not be lost, love; nor shall I 
be lost——” 

“What! you would not tempt that dreadful 
passage twice? moreover, he would see the 
glimmer of thy torch.” 

“Ay, but not thus ;” he cast the flaming pine- 
branch into the dark stream, which quenched it 
on the instant, and plunging in himself, followed 
the blackened wood as it was sucked beneath the 
frowning arch. 

Mildred uttered one sharp scream; for her 
lover was gone from her, without even a farewell 
kiss, and now, may be, was battling with black 
death ; but the next instant, with a mighty effort, 
she decked her ghastly face with a set smile, like 
a counterfeit wreath upon a tombstone, and 
turned it to meet Rupert Clifford. 





CHAPTER IX.—THE HEIR’S SECRET. 


Rupert entered “The Cathedral” running, 
although necessarily at a stoop, by reason of the 
lowness of the adit, and casting one hasty glance 
at Mildred, began, without speaking, to search the 
vast apartment, torch in hand. There was the 
same restless expression in his eyes which had 
struck a momentary terror in the girl that very 
morning, combined with a passion such as she had 
never seen in him before. But she was not fright- 
ened now. What fear was in her was for Ray- 
mond. Was he safe in the spacious gloom of 
Finis Hall? or was the relentless stream carrying 
his beloved form, inanimate, bruised, disfigured, 
into the recesses of the hill? For the moment 
she intensely hated his brother, who had thus 
driven him to take so perilous a step ; and perfect 
hate, like love, casteth out fear. Moreover, fully 
convinced that, in concert with her wily aunt, 
Rupert had basely tricked her in their previous 
conversation, she was inclined to imagine that he 
was still playing a part. Although, therefore, he 
ran to and fro about the chamber in a strange, 
wild way, and muttered to himself in anger, she 
stood firm, watching him in contemptuous silence, 
and when he came close to her, having thoroughly 
explored the place, and menacingly shaking his 
torch in her very face, exclaimed: ‘“‘ Where is he? 
Where is he hiding his false face?” she returned 
his eager look with one of scorn, 

** Who is it you seek ?” saidshe. ‘‘ Whose face 
is it that Rupert Clifford ventures to call ‘ falee?’ 
He who in league with a heartless woman plotted 
against an unprotected girl, to steal her hear; 
with lies. Nay, you waste your fierce looks upon 
me, sir; Iam not your vassal—your gentle blood 
I hold as nothing without gentle deeds. Why do 
you track me hither, and force your company upon 
me when I need it not; nay, more, sir, when I 
loathe it.” 

He looked at her with suspicious cunning, and 
uttered but a single word : 

** Raymond.” 

** He is not here,” returned she, coldly. 
have seen for yourself, have you not ?” 

Like one upon whom conviction is forced against 
his will, Rupert answered, peevishly : 

** And yet she told me he was here.” 

‘*‘ Have you never known her tell a falsehood ?” 
returned Mildred, disdainfully. “When you 
dropped your kerchief in the moat to-day-——” 

Ay,” interrupted Rupert, simply, and passing 
his hand across his forehead, ‘‘ I remember that. 
That was the signal we agreed upon—your aunt 
and I; so soon as you had given your promise to 
be mine I was to drop the kerchief. Sweet Mil- 
dred—and you gave it.” 

“J, Rupert? Never! No, and I never will! 
How dare you tell me to my face I did! Ido 
confess you fooled me with your dishonest, artful 
talk of ‘Save my reason,’ so that I threw away 
some pity; but my love, sir—be sure of this—will 
never be so wasted |” 

“* « Dishonest—artful—talk,’”’ repeated Rupert, 
slowly. ‘Do you think I made a mock of being 
mad ?” 

“IT do; and that Aunt Grace set you on to do 
it,” 

“She? Why, Mildred, think a little : would she 
not lock me up, as she did Uncle Cyril, so that, 
after murdering Raymond, all would be hers? 
No; she must nevet know what you shall know, 
love, and that now. Nobody must know, Mildred 
—promise me that much, sweetheart ; but Mistress 
Clifford and that Clement—he with the cruel eyes 
—those must know least of all. Sit you down 
here, and listen to me a little.” 

He pointed to two slabs of glittering spar, like 
thrones of frosted silver, and she sat down on one 
and he upon the other, close beside her. She 
obeyed him involuntarily ; but ifshe had given her- 
self time to think, she would have obeyed him 
still ; the same idea had now seized upon her re- 
specting Rupert's sanity as had taken possession 
of her before ; she acquitted him of having pre- 
viously deceived her ; and once more, though her 
heart was by no means free from fear, it’ had 
room for tenderest pity. But what made her | 
more compliant than all was this, that while he 
last was speaking, she had heard a certain far-off 
sound which convinced her of the safety of her 


* You 


lover. The swooning: note of an Molian harp | 


could not have been fainter; but she knew that 
signal well, and her attentive ear had drunk it in 
~the sweetest music i+ had ever listened to— 


while Rupert, rapt in earnest speech, had not | 
| kind heart—to give me thy true love! 


observed it, 





“I a listen to you, Rupert,’ said debe, kindly ; 
“but speak like your honest eclf, and not what 
another has bidden you to say.” 

“Mildred,” commenced the young man, slowly 
and sorrowfully, “I had hoped that what passed 
this morning between us ise, would have pam 
me the confession I have now to make, I think 
it must have done so, had you loved me. You 
would then have credited what I said, and have 
known that there was more—and worse to say. 
The dark cloud that I told you seemed about to 
fall upon my being—soul, heart, and brain—has 
fallen already. It is not even in your power to 
avert it; but you may lift it up, Mildred. I am 
prison-bound, but you have the master-key—you 
have indeed—that can undo my fetters, and set 
wide the door. Shake not your beauteous bead, 
but look upon me tenderly—ay, so, and listen to 
my woe, if not my love. Dear Mildred, I 
Start not, nor tremble, sweet heart ; I am not so 
mad, nor ever shall be, that I should 
Not one shining hair but being yours is sacred 
me as sacramental wafer to the priest ; 
worships it, and treats it reverently 
men should bow before it likewise, so do I worship 
you. Nay, you need not grudge me that poor 
favor, girl; it can harm you reer I worship 
nothing else—not I, i’ faith, I am like Ben har 
that—I love not acpheti "While the priest 

is droning, droning, my fingers itch to strangle 
his fair throat; all chanti -time on my 
maddest songs ; "and when they kneel, I plant my 

cushions, and make m 
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face in the soft 
mouths. Do not look so, Mildred ; I can bear the 
pity of your eyes, but not the terror. It was for 
fear of this that I did not tell you all long, long ago, 
and only hinted at the horrid thing this morning. 
You believe me now, girl; that is well. I feared 
that I should have to langh ont loud; then 
nobody could doubt, 

“I was not born a mad child. There was no 
band about my forehedd, tight and hard as now, 
when I was very young; but gradually the thing 
has stolen on me, day by day, or rather night by 
night, as I should reckon, for it is at night, like a 
baleful flower, that madness grows. Ah! what 
nights I passed. Alone in the large bed-chamber 
above the hall I used to lie—a ghastly nursery, 
Mildred, for a child like me. The woman that 
was my nurse, instead of tales of fairies and 
magicians, told me of Guy and of that dread 
shape—the statue yonder—which I had seen a 
thousand times before I beheld it here. Every 
night she promised to sit beside me to keep off 
the dreadful things, and every night she would 
put the candle to my face, and seeing me, as she 
thought, asleep, would leave me in the dark: 
then came the whispering voices, the soft rustling 
sounds, the stealthy footsteps round my little 
bed. Ah! what misery, Mildred, from the time 
of closing doors and loud good-nights, when my 
father and the rest retired, until the blessed 
morning dawn! Above my room was one which 
no one occupied, as it was thought ; but I knew 
better. All night, one gibbered and moaned 
there, warming himself in the moonbeams as 
best he could, and shaking his chain for company. 
Once in the daytime I ventured thither, and 
though he was not there, I saw his chain fastened 
to the wall by a strong staple, as madmen always 
are by their sane brethren. This made me very 
cunning from the first. Only my father knew, 
and what he knew I think he has now forgotten. 
On a day when I thought myself unwatched, I 
had climbed up the winding stair of the West 
Tower—a weary way for my young limbs to go— 
and peering above the battlement, was about to 
execute a plan, long and fondly cherished, of 
leaping off into the air, when a strong arm was 
suddenly put around my waist, and I heard my 
father’s voice. He was not angry, as I feared he 
might be; he spoke me fair and very kindly, and 
carried me down stairs to save my little limbs ; 
and while he did so, upon my face I felt his 
burning tears fall fast, which frightened me, not 
knowing why he wept. But I know now—” 

** Alas! poor child,” murmured Mildred, ten- 
derly. ‘‘ My heart bleeds for thee, Rupert.” 

‘She pities me, and does not fear!” he cried, 
“There is hope yet, then. The red-hot pain 
already hurts less keenly. I thank thee, blessed 
balm. Mildred, I have told you that the night is 
terrible to such as I am; but the morn is very 
sweet. My comfort comes with the first gray 
light that stéals into my chamber, at which the 
phantoms vanish, and the mocking faces cease 
their gibes, A bird that loves the tree beneath 
my window, presently begins to sing—a rain of 
melody upon my parched-up soul, Then at the 
open window do I sit for hours, quite happy, 
The morning winds are ever blithe and joyous; 
out from the purple light they come that crowns 
this very hill. The pine-groves beckon them 
toward me; the cornfield, with ten thousand 
tossing ears, motions them on ; and on they drive 
in music, and shed by my hair, and calm my 
throbbing pulse, and *cool my fevered brain, 
Then mine eyes, looking on the dewy fields, 
themselves have dew in them—a something 
loosens at my heart, and then ‘the dew—the 
sleeping farms, the river's statély flow, the 
wonder and the glory of the earth, sink deep into 
my soul,” 

Tt cannot be,” said Mildred, scarce knowing 
that she spoke aloud, “that such a mind as this 
has suffered total wreck.” 

“Ay, but it hath, it hath,” returned he, 
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earnestly, ‘‘ I haye only told thee what I suffered 


| as a boy—enough, as I see, for conviction, and yet 


not too much, as I hope, for loving pity. .“‘ Let it 
| suffice to say, that with every year the cvil spirit 
| hae grown within me, and must one day gain 
the mastery altogether, if thou not cast it 
out. There is but one physician in all this world 
with power to heal me, Mildred. Thou art even 
as the morning dawn to me; and if thou wilt but 


smile a little on me, the darkness will presentty | 


dissolve, and all will yet be day. I feel, I knove it, 


See, I kneel before thee, and entreat thee —brave, | 
Men often | 
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| ‘boast such pom is life to them ; but to me more 
than life ; and if refused, a thing more bitter far 
than death awaite me.” 

He Ikmelt before her on the silver sand, his fair 
face gentle and sad as the dewy eve, his thin 
white hands clasped close as anchorite’s, his eyes 
fixed hungrily on hers. What could she tell him?— 
for the truth che dared not tell—what answer could 
she give that neither would deceive him with false 

hopes, nor smite him where s blow would worse 
than slay ? 

“Rupert,” said she, “you say that I am fair, 
and therein, as I believe, you tell me truth. A 
woman loves her loveliness very dearly ; and yet I 
swear to you that I would siraightway become 
misshapen and uncomely as yohder seeming 
statue, if by so doing T could ft the burden 

which you speak of from your troubled mind, or 
help the grievous loss which time and loving 
hearts may still, through God’s sweet mercy, 
remedy. You are yet very young. At present, be: 
content with my best sympathy : having confided 
to me this great grief, let me bear something of 
it ; make me your priest, and I will do my best to 
shrive you, keeping your secret safe. Bewzxre of 
evil counsels, and all evil; the Cliffords are not 
born mad more than other folks ; but unbridled 
vice and wickedness made them what they were. 
Be good, be temperate, be honest—for by such , 
means it is that men keep sane.” 

** And that is all the comfort you can give me 
now,” said Rupert, sighing and rising from his 
seat. ‘“‘God bless thee, Mildred, for that much. 
Lét us go home. I am far better for this talk ; 
thy very voice, though speaking not the words 
which I would hear, i is soothing as the harpwhich 
David played to pacify mad Saul.” 

As they moved slowly homeward, and before 
the glimmer of their torches had quite left the 
vaulted chamber, Raymond emerged dripping 
from the subterranean stream. 

“What could Rupert have had to tell her,” 
murmured he, “that he should follow her to 
Ribble Cave, and keep me dripping in the dark so 
long? A man less accustomed te otter-hunting 
and fishing in mid-stream would have run the 
risk of—taking cold.” 











An Adventure with a Monomaniac. 


AxsouTt a year agol had occasion to visit the 
remote village of R—— on business, While there, 
I became the recipient of a cordial invitation to 
attend a reception at the house of Mrs. S——. 

My first impulse was to decline ; but on mature 
deliberation, I decided to attend; and I did not 
regret it, for it was a brilliant affair. 

Among the many to whom I had the pleasure 
of being introduced during the evening, was a 
certain Mr. Morrill. He was anoble-looking man. 
Dark complexion, finely-molded features, rather 
tall, and altogether just such a person as was my 
beau-ideal of what nature intended man to be. I 
found him elegant and witty in the extreme, and 
we had not conversed long ere I mentally pro- 
nounced him the most gifted conversationalist I 
had ever met. 

I was strangely interested in Mr. Morrill, and 
when opportunity offered, I asked Dr. C——, with 
whom I was on terms of intimacy, who the gen- 
tleman was. In answer to my inquiries, he told 
me that Mr. Morrill was a lawyer, who stood very 
high in his profession, and had been elected to 
the Legislature about a month previous. 

* You would not think,” continued the doctor, 
** that he had ever been a monomaniac ?” 

“A monomaniac! No.” 

** Well, he has been. Come out on the balcony, 
and I'll tell you all about it. Two years ago,” he 
resumed, when we were out of hearing, “Mr, 
Morrill was prostrated with brain fever; he was 
just beginning to recover, when we discovered 
that his mind was affected. He imagined himself 
deaf and dumb, but in every other respect he was 
perfectly sane. When he was sufliciently re- 
covered to admit of his going out, he went to his 
office, and attended to his business as well as a 
deaf and dumb man could. He would converse 
with his partner on paper, but all our plans to 
induce him to speak proved ineffectual. His wife 
was in the greatest distress. I called one morn- 
ing and found her weeping sadly on account of 
her husband. I resolved once more to try and 
compel. him to speak, and before leaving, had 
arranged a plan with Ler which we hoped would 
prove successful. Although simple, you will see 
how effectual it proved. 

**On the succeeding day I repaired to his house 
about the time I supposed he would be home to 
dinner. He was seated at the dinner-table when 
I arrived. I bowed to him and passed into the 
adjoining room. His wife soon followed. We had 
purposely left the door ajar, in order that he 
might hear us. 

“** Mary,’ said I, to his wife, ‘I wish you would 
leave Morrill, and marry me. He’s a mean, 
stingy old rascal. If I—’ 

***T’m a mean, stingy old rascal, am I?’ said he, 
rushing in with a pair of tongs, which he had 
picked up. 

“Springing through the open window, I rushed 
up the street, running at the top of my speed. 
He followed close afterme. At first I rather en- 
joyed the excitement, but it was fast becoming 
serious. I was getting tired, but dared not stop. 
He pursued me so closely that I had no oppor- 
tunity to enter a house; and soon there were no 
houses to enter, for we had left the village far in 
the distance. 

‘On, on we sped, pursuer and pursued. As 
you may well imagine, by this time I was greatly 
exhausted, and knowing if I continued my flight 
much longer I must surely be overtaken, I de- 
termined to turn about and face my pursuer. 
Suiting the action to the thought, I turned, and 
in a second he was up with me. 

* He immediately aimed a blow at me with the 
| tongs, which he had retained during the pursuit. 

“I stepped to one side and received the blow on 
my left arm, unfortunately shattering the bone, 





' 


We then clutched, and immediately saindnnat % 
desperate te struggle, lasting several minutes. In 
the disabled condition in which the blow of the 
tongs had placed me, I felt I was slowly but surely 
being overcome, and began to be seriously alarmed 
for my safety, when suddenly his hold on me re- 
laxed, and he lay motionless before me on the 
grass. It was too much for human nature, and 
in the critical moment he had succumbed to ex- 
haustion. 

“In my disabled condition, I could do very little 
for him but sit down and wait for some one to 
pass that way. Ere long, a farmer with an ox- 
team tame along the road. With the assistance 
of a laborer, the farmer got us both into the wagon, 
and bore us back to the house we had left so 


“ Mra, Morrill was, of course, much alarmed at 
beholding her husband i in an insensible condition ; : 
but I quieted her by saying that when he came 
to, his cure would probably be effected. A brother 
goeey was called, who dressed my arm. 

Mr. Morrill was immediately put to bed, and be- 
fore L left I had the pleasure of seeing him in a 
peaceful . 

“The rest is soon told. He slept through all 
the afternoon and night, and into the next day ; 
and awoke with his mind as clear as it is now. 
He now stands an honored legislator and an orna- 
ment to his profession. I recovered entirely from 
my injuries in the course of a few weeks, and I 
often think of, but do not regret, my Adventure 
with a Monomaniac!” 








‘THE GAINS OF AUTHORS. 


Tae contrast between the sums paid for 
Milton’s “Paradise Losf,” and Byron’s “Childe 
Harold,” or any other great modern work, is a stand. 
ing source of popular astonishment; though, when 
taken in connection with the other great changes which 
the world has seen, there is really nothing 

about the case. The same has happened in France, 
which also goes to prove that the change is the result 
of a general progression, and not of accident. Certain 


bushel to g+tacrust, Itis said that in Chapelain’s time 
verses were paid for at the rate of four francs (80 cents 
a hundred fr long, and two francs (40 cents) a hundred 
for shorts—not a grand rate certainly; but then, be it 
remembered, the poor writer could live for a week on 
four francs; and his verses were, to tell the truth, fre- 
quently quite as poor as.himself. Boileau is said to 
have sold ;“‘ Le Lutrin”’ for 600 france ($120); Racine to 
have received 200 for the MS. of Wiandromeques* 
Diderot, 690 for his “‘ Pensees P * while 
Letourneur got only 400 aah for of 


uscript of “Exaile,” a large sum for the period 
but Delille recei rea only, ccs or hiya 
lation of the "Goong. de Saint-Pierre 


8, it appears that the 
e Sue yo 

"in 10 volumes, and the 

Débats 160,000 “rance for the ‘‘ Mystéres de Paris;’’ 


frances. Sand 
junction with Jules Sandeau, and the two received 400 
francs between them for their work; “Indiana,” by the 
lady alone, was sold for 1,000 francs; now, the Kevue 
des Deux Mondes pays her 500 francs a sheet for her 
contributions. 

In 1823 Victor Hugo’s romance of “ Hans d’Islande”* 
only gained him 300 francs; “‘Les Misérables” has 


established in 1653, bear magnificent fruit. Scribe left 
a fortune of 4,000,000 francs, ha commenced by 
making just $25 by his first work. At the Grand Opera 


a sum of 500 francs is divided aay between the com- 
poser and the librettist; at th 
author receives one-eighth and 
ceipts for a piece of three acts, one-sixth and od helt 
two, and one-sixth at the 0 Sanete he 
ceives 15 per cent. of the A354 when his piece 
pies the whole evening, and so on in proportion; 
Odeon allots 12 per cent.. in like manner, 
Sit yi faces hag Senge 
w au 

rtion has often amounted to 1,000 francs @ t; 

ttle theatres in the outskirts of Paris pay 12, 22, and 
francs each evening for pieces of oan, Oe, or three acte 

respecti ; lastly, the provincial theatres are divided 
into five classes, the first paying 40 or 50 francs, and the 
last 3 or 4 france per night. 

There are in Paris, at the present moment, 4 operas 
2 imperial theatres, 7 vaudeville and aes Sons theatres, 1 
minor houses of al) kinds, 3 equestrian th 
or 7 small theatres in the banlieue, makin cin alios, 80 
that dramatic authors have a wide feld, and they do. not 
neglect ite cultivation. 

Authors of réputation obtain premiums in addition to 
the above droits d’auteur ; and, moreover, often make a 
considerable sum by the sale of the manuscript to ¢ 
publisher. Alexandre Dumas is said to have received 
11,000 france for his “Marriage sous Louis XV.” in 
premiums alone; and each piece of M. Sardon is said to 

ce him on an —- all included, about 80,000 
cs. Some fairy pieces have produced sums almost 
as fabulous as their plots; “Roth ” is said to 
have yielded its anthor nearly 100,000 francs, and the 
* Pied de Mouton” more than that amount. Corneille 
received 4,000 francs for “Attila” and “ Berenice," 
and was thought to have discovered a mine of wealth. 
It 18 quite evident that it is not want ot patronage that « 
revents the French dramatists of the present time, 
m rivaling Racine, Corneille, Moliére, and Beau. 
marchais; but they doubtless know the measure of their 
patrons’ tastes, and are too cautious to break the goldea 
thread that binds them, and fly, like Pegasus, to thy 
region of the gods, 
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Lemon Juice rs Dipatueru.—Dr. Revillout 
ina paper presented last summer to the French Academy 
of Medicine, asserts that lemon-juice is one of the most 
efficacious medicines which can be applied in diphtheria 
and he relates that, when a dreasef in the horpital, his 
own life was saved by this timely application. He got 
three dozen lemons and gargied his throat with the 





juice, swallowing a little at the same time, in order ta 
c ¥ on the more deep-seated parts. The doctor has noted 

l cases of complete success obtained by thie method 
*{ treatment, 
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GRAND OPENING DAY OF THE ORGANIZED BOAT CLUBS OF NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MAY 16TH, FROM HOBOKEN TO GUITENBERG, “N. J., ON THE HUDSON, 


“ SPRING.” 
Come hither, fairSpring! Hither turn thy steps 
from the “ green islands of eternal youth ”—trip- 
ping more softly than Aurora from the land of 





black and grizzly Night. Hither come, gentle and 
beneficent daughter of a rough and cruel sire! 
Revisit us once more; for among the waving, 
tendril play of the virgin-gold light of thy bright 
young hair, thou wreathest a coronal of fra- 
grance ; and ‘neath and round thy fairy steps rise, 
spiritwise, the rose, the lily, and the thousand 
flowers which, for a little while, make the emerald 
earth beautiful as the sapphire vault of heaven. 
Hither come ; for before thee “sky, earth, and 
sea breathe like a bright-eyed face, and laugh out 
openly.” With thee Life again goes a-maying— 
gathering nosegays from nature of Hope and Poesy. 
Come! oh, come! for the simplest promise of thy 
appearing more delights than all the assured riches 
of summer or the garnered wealth of autumn. 
Thou fillest the heart with new-born hopes and 
fond, vague longings—which who would forfeit ? 
for are they not our most precious mortal heri- 
tage? do they not, sweet siren, ever prove more 
delicious than the bliss of fruition or the joy of 
attainment? But if ‘‘’tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view” of all else, are not Spring and 
Hope loveliest they steal upon us un- 
observed? Again, then, welcome, glorious Spring ! 
Lead, oh, lead forth all the loves and graces! Re- 
vivify all the latent germs of nature’s beauteous- 
ness and bounty. Wake, oh, wake our great 
Mother Earth, that, rejuvenescent, she may vail 
her naked form, Eve-like but sinlessly, with the 
purity of lilies and the innocent blush of roses, 
Bring thy sweet time, O Spring, the “‘merry 
Spring time,” and with thee the warm, effusive 
influence that swells the buds and quick evolves 
the many-twinkling leaves, sparkling in the 
shower or whispering to the breeze ; that warms 
the life-blood and quickens the pulse; that 
lightens the step and decks the path ; charms the 
eye and spell-binds the ear; that attunes every 
sense and every heart to joy and thanksgiving. 
Let the woods once more resound with the thou- 
sand jubilate voices of birds; and let poetry and 
art lead the universal responsive chorus of praise 
from men. For is not the lovely path of Spring 
the flowery part of Virtue’s own narrow road lead- 
ing from Nature up to Nature’s God, and termi- 
nating at the gate of heaven ? 

Such, we think, is the train of thought and a 
few of the images suggested by the beautiful 
statue we have engraved—its characteristic and 
lovely form, its appropriate gesture, expression, 
action, and emblems. We need, perhaps, only 
add that it is as creditable in execution as concep- 
tion, and that it received one of the gold medals 
of the first Great Italian National Exhibition at 
Florence. 








WHITE DEER IN LOCAN SQUARE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ir is an amiable feeling ‘that selects for a 
favorite an animal so gentle and beautiful as the 
deer,-so graceful in all its movements, and 
retaining just enough of its natural timidity to 
link it with its forest life. Such a pet we have 
shown in the. illustration, a beautifal white deer, 
a most rare acquisition, the envy of thousands, who 
would fain possess a plaything so attractive and 
at the same time so intelligent. To the children 
it was always an object of admiration, and many 





‘ SPRING,” THE CELEBRATED STATUE 
OF TUBIN, ITALY. 


BY FELA, 


of larger growth were not ashamed to confess their 
delight as they watched ite gambols 


RECATTA ON THE HUDSON. 

THE organized boat clubs of New York cele- 
brated the opening of the boating season, on the 
17th of May, with considerable eclat. 

The Atalanta and Columbia Clubs met at their 
boat-house, foot of Christopher street, about nine 
o’clock in the morning, and manning their boats, 
pulled over to the Hoboken shore. where they 
were to have been met by the Atlantic Boat Club, 
of Hoboken. The latter club was not in readiness, 
however, at that time, but arranged to meet the 
other organizations at Guttenburg, in the after- 


noon. They then proceeded to select a commo- 
dore to conduct the movements of the squadron 
during the day.,. Mr. Simpson, of the Columbia, 
and George Roabr, o: the Atalanta Club, were 
nominated, bu: the former gentleman declining in 
favor of the latter, Mr. Roahr was selected for 
that position by acclamation. 

The boats were then manned, pushed off and 
pulled up the river. The weather was all that 
could be desired by the most sanguine anticipant 
| among the members of these popular health- 
| creating organizations, the light breeze which 














prevailed being just sufficient to gently ruffle the 
waters and fan the athletes, who plied well their 
oars as they joined in many friendly little contests 
in their alternate endeavors to distance each 
other. Their appearance was certainly very at- 
tractive, both as regards their regalia and their 
boats, the latter having undergone considerable 
improvements. Passing the steam-yacht Wave 
and other vessels, the neat little squadron was the 
recipient of frequent salutations, which were 
gracefully acknowledged by the peaking of their 
oars, the usual salute of the boat clubs. 


WHITE DEER IN LOGAN SQU4RE, FHILADELPHIA.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY RIDGEWAY GLOVER, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


On their arrival at Guttenburg they disem- 
barked, and, after partaking of some refresh- 
ments, re-embarked. Pleasant Valley, Bull's 
Ferry and Fort Lee were also visited, and a short 
stay made at each landing. 

In the evening, after their return to the city, 
they repaired to the Park Hotel, Hoboken, where 
the various clubs of amateur oarsmen partook of 
a dinner. 

We need hardly add that Mr. Vollman’s enter- 
tainment was worthy of his reputation of being 
the Delmonico of the Jerseys, 
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LIFE IN GABOON. 


Ouassengo, a Rich Trader on the River 
Ramboe, Surrounded by his Wives. 


Tue recent English explorations in Africa have 
stimulated French investigation, and Du Chaillu 
is not alone in developing mysteries. Since 1845 
France has had a small colony at the mouth of 
the Gaboon, a river in West Africa, which enters 
the Atlantic by a wide estuary near the equator. 
The result of recent publications has been greatly 
to increase our knowledge of the Pahouins, 
Fans, and other strangely barbarous tribes on 
that coast. Most of the kings and some of the 
wealthier chiefs, not a few of whom are merchants 
now-a-days, have assumed European costume, 
but to no great extent European civilization or 
Christianity. A Mormon merchant might make 
before a photographer a display like that of Mr. 
Ouassengo, but it is not the style of the Eastern 
coast. Seated in his arm-chair, with his colossal 
ivory tusks as supporters, he looks like one of our 
better-to-do colored men, but his harem smacks, 
in number, dress and mien, of savage life and 
temale degradation. 


THE CHETAH AND ANTELOPE. 


Tue Chetah, or hunting leopard, is frequently 
tamed in India, and used in the chase of ante- 
lopes. It is carried in a small wagon, chained and 
hooded, lest, on approaching the herd, it should 
be too precipitate or not make choice of a proper 
animal. It does not immediately spring towurd 
its prey, but winds with the utmost caution along 
the ground, stopping at intervals and carefully 
concealing itself till a favorable opportunity offers; 
it then darts on the herd with astonishing swift- 
ness, and overtakes them 
by the rapidity of its 
bounds. If, however, in 
its first attempt, which 
consists of five or six 
amazing leaps, it does not 
succeed, it loses breath, 
and giving up the point 
at once, returns sulkily to 
its cart. 

The following descrip- 
tion of a hunt will explain 
the mode of procedare : 

On this occasion we 
had three chetahs in the 
field, and proceeded to 
the spot where a herd had 
been seen. 


On emerging from a 
cotton-field, we came in 
sight of four antelopes, 
and my driver managed 
to get within 100 yards of 
them ere they took the 
alarm. 

The chetah was quickly 
loobed, and as soon as 
he viewed the deer, he 
dropped quietly off the 
the cart, and approached 
them at a siow, crouch- 
ing canter, masking him- 
self by every bush and 
inequality that lay in his 
way. He singled out a 
doe, and ran it close for 
about 200 yards, when he 
reached it with a blow of 
his paw, rolled it over, 
and in an instant was 
sucking the life’s blood 
from its throat. As soon 
asthe deer is pulled down, 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC OVER ANIMAIA, 
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a keeper runs up, hoods the chetah, euts the vic- 
tim’s throat, after which it is dragged away and 
placed n the cart, while the chetah is rewarded 
with a leg for his pains. 








THE POWER OF muSsSIC. 


Tue influence of music upon the feelings and 
passions of both men and brutes is proverbial, 
and of many illustrations given of ite power, the 
following will not prove destitute of interest. It 
is related by Haydn: In my early youth, I went 
with some other young people, one summer day, 
to seek coolness and fresh air on one of the lofty 
mountains which surround the Lago Maggiore, in 
Lombardy. Having reached the middle of the 
ascent, we were surrounded by a large flock of 
sheep which were leaving the fold to go to their 
pasture, One of our party took a flute from his 
pocket, and said: “‘I am going to turn Corydon ; 
let us see whether Virgil's sheep will recognize 
their pastor.” He began to play; the sheep, 
which were following one another toward the 
mountain, with their heads hanging down, raised 
them at the first sound of the flute, and with a 
hasty movement, turned to the side whence the 
agreeable sound proceeded. Gradually they flocked 
around the musician, and listened with motionless 
attention. He d playing ; still the sheep did 
not stir. The shepherd with his staff obliged 
those nearest him to move on, but no sooner did 
the fluter begin to play again, than his auditors 
again returned to him. The shepherd, out of 
patience, pelted them with clods, but not one 
would move ; such as were hit by them began to 
march, but the others refused to stir. At last the 





| shepherd entreated the musician to stop his magic 


sounds, when the sheep 
moved off, but continued 
to stand, at a distance, as 
often as our friend re- 
sumed the agreeable in- 
strument. The fune play- 
ed was only a favorite air 
of the opera familiar at 
that time, but its infiu- 
ence in de & pas- 
sion in the flock wasmost 
marked, and afforded the 
subject of repeated rea- 
sonings. 





LIFE IN TEXAS. 


A youne lady who is 
now engaged as a teacher 
among the freedmen in 
Texas, gives the following 
graphic account of her situa- 

on: 


“I left Galveston Tues- 
day morning, and reached 
Houston about noon, where 
we found that, as the-cars 
did not connect, we must 
remain until the next morn 
ing; s0 we went to the 
Old Capitol House’ for the 
night. The next morning 
it was rainiug, no! not rain- 
ing, but pouring down 
buckets-ful—and the roof 
of the nger accom- 
modation ed like a 
mer, 80 we soaked and rode 
ali day over the ‘lovely’ 
prairie, and arrived, just 
before dark in the midst of 
an unusually copious <«luge, 
at Beaumont station. 4 scnce 
we were carried three iniles 
further in an open lumber 
wagon, and at last brought 
up before a low, one story 
brown house. After de. 
clining, as best we could, 
the affectionate (and other 
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a unmo! 
“There is not a church of any description in the 
There was form-rly a Methodist church, but it 
wae blown down last fall, the minister said that, 
after inquiring of the oldest bitants, he failed to 
learn that there had been a single conversion in the 
‘place since more than twenty-five years; wbence both he 
institatien tenant <4 es tetan une town 
its , 
down. The sabia divided the timber, and eccle- 
discussions were 
“*We use the court-houce fora having 
only Hobson’s choice. The more chivalrous of our 
neighbors announce an intention to indefinitely 
So by the prompt annihilation of 
School-ma’ams, and descend kindly 
I do not learn of entire 
as to the better method, however. Some 
to us; but to this it is objected 
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ROMANTIC INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE 
OF GOTFRIED KINKEL. 

' A Paris correspondent of a daily contem- 

yorary takes the occasion of the arrival of the German 

poet, philosopher and. patriot, Gotfried Kinkel, in that 


city, to indulge in the following reminiscences, apropos | 


of his eventful history, in which are brought out some 
strange and interesting facts concerning Gen. Carl 
Schurz, No romance could be more “thrilling” or 


te: 
See Fie Reeranes See Necks ont, Kinel wee 0 
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sort, set to work ouny y, 
still trembling with the excitements of the it Revo- 
tution, learned im the treatment inflicted 


cion; so Schurz accepted, with a 
show of je, and during the whole night 
ground out waltzes and quadrilles tor a battalion of 
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Late one night, when the streets had become de- 
serted, a pain, eee. oe 
dragoons, e y through the town of Spandau, 
and halted before Get cams chebted trom the 
PSS g HE - eS Leg Ey eg 
ehicle, was soon director, 
i iter from the Minister of 
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from 

are now watching the movements of the conspirators, 
and are preparing to arrest them. In order, however. 
to prevent the possilility of*s surprise, the bearer of 
the present letter, Colonel ——., is commanded to take 
charge of your prisoner, whom he will immediately 
conduct tolthe citadel of Megdebourg, and place him in 
the hands of the governor of that fortress.” 

Tpon reading this ministerial injunction, the direc- 
ter of the Spandeu prison at once had the unfortunate 
Kinkel awakened, caused him to be securely ironed 


gnd placed in the post-chaise, » bich set off on the road 


to Magdebourg, accompanied by the Colonel and the 
four dragoons, who rode with dawn sabres, All night 
jong they traveled Sate toed: teh De aeet 
i tly furnished at relay, the Colonel’s demand 
by the magical expression, “‘the 
SeeOR Or, or tute 
cared not might be his fate 

n him, and nothing could be 

worse than the noisone dungeou at Spandau. Mogning 
came at last, a gray winter's dawn, and the carriage 


- The Colonel himself opened the door, and 
pew ay prisoner t, Without a word, poor Kinkel 
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He had time to no more, for in another moment, 
Mme. Kinkel wen ia her husband’s arms, apd his chil- 


‘* My mission is accomplished,” said young Schurz 
“I had sworn, dear master, to restore you to liberty 
and to your My duty is done.” 

Upon their in London, the patriots were re- 


in the disguise of Prussian dragoons, aided Schurz 
in su carrying out his noble project, and Pro- 
fessor Kinkel himself commenced giving lectures on 
German literature, which met with inimense success. 
Carl Schurz soon afterward parted from his old pre- 
ceptor, and set out to seek his fortune in the promised 
land across the broad Atlantic. His career in the Uni- 
ted States is well known. He had left in Germany an 
aged father, who longed to see again his fuvorite son; 
it is not easy for a man to visit a country where 
certain d awaits him if detected. Still, fortune 
high in favor with President 
ppointed 
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finger upon the condemned felon, now a diplomatic re- 
presentative of one of the most poweriul nations on the 








THE CARNIVAL IN MONTEVIDEO. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Herald has been 


bands, of course, are the most , for they are 
the richest in cattle, and can not support the great- 
est number of wives, but the oldest and richest of such 


wooers obtain the youngest and prettiest for wives. A 
smart, honest lover, wi! bas 

winning the dusky y 
he counts his head of 






pow seeing that no Man can keep more one 
wife, which to them has.& mean and shabby aspect. 
Notwithstanding all - ere are true hearts beneath 
some of these fark omely bosoms. We read of 
oue girl who, rather than marry as her chief would have 
her, and her inclinations would not, slew herself, and 
escaped what to her was degradation. 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Onz ought to have dates at one’s fingers 
ends, seeing they grow upon the palm. 





Te gentleman whiose lips pressed a lady's 
“snowy »”* did not catch 
** So far, so good,” as the said when he 


finished the first pot of his mother’s 


Serine a cellar nearly finished, a waggish 
py remarked that it was an excellent foundation for 
a story. 


‘‘Wuo is that with Miss Flint?” said a wag 
to his companion. “Ob, that is a spark which she has 


GenyTLemEN who smoke allege that it makes 
them calm and com: it. They tell us that the more 
they fume the less fret. 


A pocror detained in court as a witness, 
complained to the judge that if he was kept from his 
patients they might recover in his absence. 

s a soldier in 
the army, get plenty to eat?” asked an old lady of a 


rec sergeant, the other day. 
“Hi plenty, ” laconic ‘ 
«« Blesa his heart, then, he'll have it if he can 


| children, alter spending their ‘‘allowance,” go in debt 


for double the amount. 


oe Why 80?’" 
“ Because, you see, I don’t want Jemmy to know that 
{ understand Irisb.” 





roaming through South America and taking notes, and 


cedes the season of Lent) is the grand festive season of 


sate, in some measure, for the austerities pertaining to 


*« Last night, or this morning rather, closed the feast | 
of carnival. The opera, the theatre, the circus, the | 
concert-hall, the arena, the cockpit, and every other sort | 
and place of public amusement conceivable, were all in | 
full during the carnival, and balls and masquer- | 
ades, “07 and private, were very numerous. 

“At this season a heavy business is done in per- | 
fumeries, Cologne, Florida, and other scented waters | 

around baad corte recklessness. Every- | 
armed with a vial of tiniOil, much resem- | 
artist purchases his 


: bottles, each ho about a pint, and 
an nozzle \3 size, are mcst 
a Ever contrivance is rercrted to 


streets ha’ boys or servants following with boxes of 
these eggs, which are thrown numerously and 
furiously into every window, from which of 
beanties challenge to combat by throwing bags of water 
ee The whole city is given up to this 
from 12 0’ each day until sunset, and the limits 
of the water frolic are marked by the firing of guns for 
the purpose by the authorities. One has his choice 
these three days—either to keep hidden, if he can, or 
dem Bie weaness outs, oe torth, and in. What 
a providential thing rained week! There 
ben nes Been s Sep ot 8 ee ee 
eo the city for 16 cents a pail, 
or cents a quart. 

“The people seem really to wake up once a year—in 
carnival season, Few in the have more 
henetifal young la@ies hy of 
the Rio de la Plata; their ficures, hair and 
eyes being their strong points. Their are usually 
described as ‘ * and it must be confessed they 
have much of the fire. But to see them sparkle 
and dazzle with their greatest brilliancy, you must see 
them in carnival time. 

“In some Spanish countries, the Island of 
Cuba, this season is embraced by men and women 


‘ 
i is tolerated, as if to compen- 
the year, and great licence is tolera’ as com pe. be fell en Te > oan ." 


the six weeks’ fast the church imposes: i 


‘* Joun, I saw your cousin Isaac a few weeks 


thus records what he saw in Montevideo, In many | ayo and he has just received a fall, which cut » most 
Catholic countries the carnival (which immediately pre- | horrible gash in bis arm.” 


** Ah, poor fellow ; what did he fall on ?”’ 
“ Well, really, I forget now ; but it rather strikes me 


«« Jack,” said a father, ‘‘ yesterday i forbade 
you associating with the neighboring children any more, 
and to-day you have disobeyed me. The next time I catch 
you there, I shall be obliged to punish you.” The next 
day Jack was there again, ly vviivious of the inter- 
diction, until he saw his father entering the neighbor’s 


| yard with a rodin his hand. Jack made for the fence, 


over which he leaped, pursued by his father, and ran 
into the barn ; there he was caught. 

“* Now, my son,” said the irritated father, ‘‘ what did 
I tell you i would do yesterday ?’’ 

“You told me, father, that if you caught me there 
again, you would ish me.” ° 

“ Well?” said father. , 
father!’’ said the little reprobate, who 

could make his father laugh, the matter 
ght : ** you didn’t catch me there—you 


desired effect was ced, and the rod was 
dropped ; but the inte on was renewed. 


consideration. 





The breach between the was apparent enough, 
tut as to the @ slight shade of 
doubt, until the right, as tollows: 

Question by the 1—** my client 
enter into a it to marry you?” 

Answer—‘* Not , but he courted me a good 
deal, and he telled my Jane that he intended to 
marry in our family. 


** Mamta,” said a little fellow, whose mother 
had forbidden him to draw horses and ships on the 
mahogany sideboard with a pail—“‘ namma, this 
At Sam Rackett’s we can cut the 
sofa and pull out the hair, and ride the shovel and 

the carpet; but here we can’t get any fun 


A pusiican blowing the froth from a pot of 
porter which he was bringing to a customer, the gentle- 
Boniface eagerly asked why he struck 


death, is thus related of old Cook, who was known as a 
miser, and had amussed a large fortune. 
bed, when the gasp was spproaching, a tallow candle 
a the stand, a flickering flame in the 
nly he called to his son, saying: 
** Woodbury, come here.’’ 
The hed his 


theAeiA. 
son app 


, when the old man 





.. 
“ Woodbury, blow out that candle; tallow’s most as 
dear as butter.” 


A MILLINER’S CARD. 
When lovely woman longs to marry, 
And snatch a victim from the beaux, 
What charm the soft design will carry? 
What art will make the men propose ? 





tituted for these innocent perfumed waters, and spirted 
. the face of the rival to d beauty. Sometimes 
ohare ame hired to 





yards are given for male; the market price of a woman | 


to sell, he is only the good lady's factor. We | 


married ?” asked the irate lady; “why, what sort of a 





man are you?” These strong-minded women are not 


| Penelopes. Husbands too long absent at the chase or 


in war, are sometimes too hastily pronounced dead, and 
their dignities given to « successor. bus- 


The only art ber schemes to cover, 
To give her wishes sure success, 
5 to fix a captive lover, 
” is—to dress. 


“Is your horse gentle, Mr. Dabster ?” 


him? ‘Why,’ replied the gentleman, ‘‘ I unly returned 


Aw instance of the ruling passion strong in | 
On his death- | 


Grouxp Rents.—The effects of an earth- 
quake, 


A Sprarrvat Inqutry. —Is it likely that ghosts 
talk in the dead languayes ? 


Cousins’ Tarx.—‘*No, Amy, Ds quite 
. [never was refused in all m - 

“Ob Tom, how can you say so? Why, there was 
—_ Simpson —_—" 

“TI tell you again, you’re . wrong. 
It’s true I was ‘ declined LR By never 
was refused.” 

Txverirt, the fashionable hairdresser, u 
epates what hair was the richest, quite in 
an off-hand manner, ‘‘The plain golden, sir; in every 
sense, sir, there’s none so rich as the golden.”’ 
His inquirer nodded assent, and said, “ you're 
oe tp 9 efitt. It stands to reason, you know, hair 
w is plain gold, must be richer than apy hair which 
is simply plaited.”” Truefitt acquiesced, but was evi- 

dently puzzled with the abstruseness of the 
| He retired into his studio to ponder over it. 





Macer’s New Patent Exvevatep Dovsie 
Oven RanGE is a decided improvement upon all that we 
have seen. It is very easily managed and J , 
and burns less fuel the general run of stoves; it 
has also double the surface for cooking, having #ix 
boiling places. It has also this great advantage, that bot 
air fixtures can be applied for hesting rooms above. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 605 Sixth Avenue and 1,31( Bapad- 
way, N. Y., is the Agent. 








The People have been so much imposed upon by 
several worthless Sarsaparillas, that we are glad to be 
able to recommend a preparation which can be de- 
pended on as containing the virtues of that invaluable 
medicine, and is worthy of the public confidence. Dr. 
AYER’S SARSAPA A cures when anything can 
cure the @ thet require an alterative medicine. 





Barnum’s American Museum, 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. Ex- 
Efforts to Please. Museum Renovated and 
Re- . Another Spacious Saloon Added. The 
Re-decorated. yey for a limited 
period. of MRS. G. C. HOW. , who will appear in 
ll personation of TOPSEY. Ever'y Afternoon 
at 2; ening at 73;. In the great American Drame 
of UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, produced with all ite 
Original Music and Effects. MASTER ALLEY 
TURNER, the Infant Drummer, four years old. The 
AUSTRALIAN LIVING BIRD SHOW; Two Sacred 
White Peacocks ; the Wonder of Wonders : a Mammoth 
Fat Infant, only three years old, and weighing 196 Ibs. ; 
Giantess ; an Esquimaux Dog; Five Dwarts; a Cir- 
cassian Girl ; Glass Blowers; Three-Horned Bull ; Two 
Nylghaus ; Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family, 
Grand Aquaria, 100,000 Curiosities. 
Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 





Zmployment at your Own Homes-—ither 
sex—suitable for a livelihood, or leisure hours, in every 
city and town. Large profits realized. Address, witb 
red stamp, for culare, Di. WARNER, 54 East 
12th street, New York City. 556-59 


STEPHENS & RITCHIE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT SLATE REFRIGERATORS. 


First Premium awarded by the American Institute, 1865. 


We call attention to our Slate Refrigerators, which for 
beauty and economy are unsurpassed. Its construction 
is such that it is free from all musty or impure odors, 
and its preserving qualities are equal if not superior to 
any other now in use. We manufacture D: mestic and 
| Grocers’ Retrigerators of all sizes at our Factory, No. 
| 116 and 11° West 25th Street, New York. 
| - 8TErn ks. JOS. J, RITCHIE. 











. American Art ‘Journal. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME, No. 104, COMMENCED 
ON SATURDAY, APRIL 21st, 1866. 


Ir contains Reviews and Criticisms upon Music, Art, 
Literature and the Drama. Correspondence, Novel- 
ettes, Poetry, Valuable Information, and News and 
Gossip from all parte of the World. The American 
ART JOURNAL is recognized as the standard of judy- 
ment and taste in all Art matters, avd ite circulation is 
widely extended through intelligent and refined circ'es. 

The first number ot the Fifth Volume, will contain a 
beautiful and original Motette for four voices, for the 
use of the church—*“ The Lord is in His Holy Temple ” 
—composed expressly for this work, by George F. 
This ‘will be fol 

is wi followed by original compositions b 
Gottschalk, Wehli, Goldbeck, Bristow, Fradel, Bassfo 
Hoffman and others, which will only be published in 
| this work. 





PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 


We offer the following prizes for competition, among 
our subscribers whose names are and registered 
upon our books, —— our fifth volume, the first number 
of which will be published on Saturday, April 21st, 1866. 

For the best Te De ‘and Jubilate, sim ty and 
excellence desirable, undred and fifty rs. 
} For the best simple song, one hundred dollars. 
| For the best dramatic song, one hundred dollars. 


For the best piano piece in form of Fantasie, Reverie, 
| or Genre composition, one hundred and fifty dollars. 
| ‘The names of the judges who will make the awards 
will bé shortly announced. 
PRIZE POEMS. 
(Subject to the same conditions.) 
For the two best | poems, the one simple nar- 


\yric 
rative, the other dramatic, heroic, or of incident, one 
hundred dollars each, 


PRIZE DESIGNS. 
(Subject to the same conditions.) 





“* Perf gentle, sir; the only fault he has got (if 


woman is so spirted upon a score or two of times within | 1), 18 @ habit of extending his hind 
a few minutés, it is, of course, difficult to identify the aoe gn ae | oe aa ng ae 


“By extending his hinder hoofs you don’t mean 
, 


| kicking, I hope 
| “Some le call it kicking, Mr. Green; but it’s | 
slight disease rather 


reaction of the muscles; a 


” 
e 


Aw inquisitive caulker wants to know if we 
shall have any more pitched battles at sea, when they 
have covered up all our ships withiron plates? 0 come 
(oakum) Mr. Caulker, it seams, is dished/ Tah! 


Waar living creature has a beard without a 


| chin? An oyster. 


A Qvaxer’s Apvice.—Don’t scold a woman 
least she scold better than thee. 


Waewn is the weather most like a crockery 
shop? When itis muggy. (Oh!) 


Ane the minutes relating to an affair of 


his wife, was soundly rated by the busin: ss-Iike woman, | honor always drawn up by the seconds? 


OFTENTIMES & says ‘‘No” to an offer, 
| when it is as plain as the nose on her face abe means 
“Yea.” The best way to judge wh she is in 


| one hundred dollars 


For the best original sate, illustrating the above 
subjects, to be engraved or lithographed in connection, 


The date at which the compositions should be sent, 
ly announced. 


| and the manner, will be shortl 


All com:nunications, business or otherwise, should 


be addressed to 
HENRY C. WATSON, 
American Art Journal Office, 
806 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW MUSIC. 


TWILIGHT DREAMS. Waltz. D’Albert. For 
"/iolin 15 cents; Piano - - . + 36 cents. 
TIREE O'CLOCK. Galop. For Violin, 15 
vents; Piano - - - - - 
MABEL WALTZ, by D. Godfrey, For Violin, 15 
cents; Piano - - : - - 35 
NENE PINS QUADRILLE. The Set is formed 
same a6 4 p Cotillion, with an extra Gent. 
The “Nine Pin” in the centre. Complete 
and Music - - -3s “ 


1 CANNOT SING THE OLD SONGS. Violin 
cents; Variations by B. Richards, 40 cents; 





“ 





earnest or not, is to look straight into her eyes, and 
never wind her nose, 


FREDERICK BLUME, 
208 Bowery. 





Junz 2, 1866.) 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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I. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


REATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 


To ¢ RE GOOD JEWELERY AT LOW PRICES. 
100,000 
w. CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELERY, PENS, 


BERACELFTS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, ETC., ETC. 


Worth $500,000! 


be ans fr ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
and to be paid for until you know what you are 

Send 26 gents for a Certificate, which will inform 
what you ¢an have for $), and at the same time get 
Gireular containing "list and particulars, also 
fy ae i we want in every Regiment and 


in the Coun 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 


208 Broadway, New York. 
Chastellar’s W 8 


White Liquid Enamel, 

For Lmproving and Beautifying the Complexion. The 
‘most valuable and perfect preparation in use, for giving 
the skin a beautful pearl-like tint, that is only found in 
th. It quickly removes Tan, Freckles, Pimples, 
es, Moth Patches, Sallowness, Eruptions, and all 
impurities of the skin, kindly healing the same, leaving 
the skin white and clear as alabaster. Its use cannot 
be detected by the closest scrutiny, and being a vege- 
table pre tion, is perfectly harmiess. It is the only 
the kind used by the French, and is con- 
sidered by the Parisian as indispensable toa perfect 
toilet. Upward of 30,000 bottles were sold during the 
past year, a sufficient guarantee of ite efficacy. Price 
only 75 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of an 
order, by BERGER, SHUTIS & CO., Chemists, 285 

River Street, Troy, N. ¥. 556-68° 


PALE 


"Over Fifty, Secrets, numerous 5 Siem, Witty 
Sayings, &c., will be found in “THE LOUNGER.” 
Sent free for Frve CENTS. 

tf Address, P. O. Box, 5,057, New York. 


JO TR. 

A Book crammed full of Jokes, Conical Stories, 
Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable Conundrums, 
Humorous Poetry, &c., &c. Price 10cents, Send orders 
to P. O. Box 3,410, New York. tf 





Matrimo ony. — Wy every man should ey 
Why every woman should marry. All may m 
know. Read the Dlustrated Marriage Guidesnd M 
Adviser, by 8. Mailed in 
sealed envel dress 12 White 
panne New 


ibe | EARL, M.D., 200 
pares receipt of 25 cts. A 
or! 


Benseology, ‘Psychologic Fascination, 
Marriage Happily Attained, How to Become Rich, Win 
the Opposite Sex, Marriage, &c. This queer, useful, 
and spicy book, sent by mail for 25 cents. Address 
EVANS sad co., Box 1, 215, Philadelpt ia. tf 


— a 


A Sure Method of Winning at All the 
Various games of Cards, Dice, &c., sent free. Marked 
Cards $1 per pack, or $9 per dozen. Address W. L. 
CRAWFOKD, Manufacturer of Playing Cards, Nos. 65 
and 67 Naesau street, New York. tf. 


The Beautiful Art of Enameling the 
Skin! ° WHEE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for Saitou 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & OO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th street, 
PhilgAclpnia. tf 


chomancy: How either sex 
may Psych and gain the love, confidence, affection 
and good will of any person they choose, instantly. 
This simple mental acquirement all can possess, 
securing certain success in Jove, marriage, etc., free by 
mail for 25 cents, together with a guide to ‘the un- 
married of both sexes—an extraordinary book, of great 
interest. Third edition ; over 100,000 copies already 
sold. Stren 

tf T. WILLIAM & Co., PE. ismedtiatanie 


Do You Want Saseriant Whiskers 
or Mioustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post free, 
toany onton 6 on eee of an order. 

GRAHAM, 109 Nassau S8t., 


Cholera Troches. 


** Needles’ Compound Camphor Troches,”’ A pogitive 
ventive for Choleraic Symptoms. Pleasant to 
ke, convenient, safe and powerful as a remedy in 
Cholera Morbus, Chronic Diarrhea, otc. Every one 
should have them at hand now. (Tested and proved in 
1849). Travelers affected by change of water and clima- 
tic influences will find them indispensible. Exclusive 
factor, C. H. ——m, corner 12th and Race streets, 
60 cents per box. Sent to any address 

by mail, on receipt of price. 554-56 


00 Pho hs of Union Generals » sent post 
paid for 25 cents; 50 p ~ dade hs of Rebel Officers for 


cents; 100 ph hs Female Beauties for 25 
= 100 phovogren! of Actors for 25 cents. Address 
YMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 


STRANCE BUT TRUE! 
MADAME FOSTER, Clairvoyant. 


By the aid of the Psychomotrope, a newly-invented 
French instrument of intense power, can produce a 
ect likeness of your future husband or wife, with 
name, pecuniary circumstances, and date of mar- 

riage. ~~ will also tell you whether your married life 
will be or otherwise, and will refund your money 
in all cases where her representations prove ipcorrect, 
Please state your age, color a oe ee a> 


close 60 cents, with -An-y — * 
Box 19, a am, LL 











Agents ‘Wanted to wholesale and retail the new | | cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 


Bow, Tie and Rosette Holder. Ladics, as well as gen- 
tlemen will find it very profitable. Enclose stamp for 


556-9 BELL & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Courtship Made Basy.— great work. Only y | 
16 cents. Free, by HUNTER & ©O., Hinsdale, N. H. 








Pat ent. 
Snap and Catch 





ROOK SET 











A Vesuannn | sensenmmn.- -_— Poland’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues of 
the White Pine Bark. It has been thoroughly tasted by 

‘people in this cit iy me vicinity, and the seen t= 

testimgnials to its valus from persons well-known to 

our citizens, We recommend its trial in all tr all 
y 


of discuse to which it is. emptes. It is for 
our drug —f 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Dr. J. W. POLAND'S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throug 
after having been proved by the test test at It u Sears in yin the 
New England States, where its merits have 
well-known as the tree from which, in part, it derives 


its virtues. The 
pa uuaee 


WHITE PINE 
ce ent 
general a ag a 
Voidivg U: B 
4 que, ond Complain 
els eee ee ee ne weet 
Give #49 teled ir yon. GNds learn’ the valee of 0 gol 


and tried medicine. Jt is safe and sure. 
Sold by Druggiste and in Medicines gener- 


FASHIONS 





















Duptex ecuiPTIC. | 


The Iuatest Wovelty. 











FOR 1866 
Bradley’s Duplex Elliptic 


OR DOUBLE SPRING 


HOOP SKIRTS. 


ke Ape not BEND or BREAK, like the Single Springs, 
but ever PRESERVE their GRACEFUL and PEBFECT 
shape, where three or four a — have —_ 
thrown aside as useless. Each hoop is 
two finely: tempered Steel Springs, braided TIGHTLY aod 
FIRMLY together, EDGE to EDGE, the Strongest, 
most Flexible, and still the Lightest Hoop made. In 
fact, for the Promenade, or the House, the Church, 
a Railroad Cars, Carriages, Crowded Assemblies, 
are UNEQUALED, combining Comfort, 
Desuisisity ana Economy with that Ele; ance of Shape 
One he =f made the * DUPLEX Cc” the 


Stamdard Sisirt 
oF THE qoeagenel WORLD. 


and Children, they are 
ota e Sy oters, naa! Inqaire for the 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC (or double) SPRING SKIBT. 


Manufactured exclusively by 
WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 
The Sole Owners of Patent. 
97 Chambers, and 79 & 81 Reade Ste., New York City. 
For sale in all Freer cLass sTorEs throughout the 
UnNrrep STATES and ELSEWHERE. 552-50 





ally. 


Short-Hand Without a Master. 
By which the method of taking down Sermons, 
Speeches, Trials, etc., may be attained in a 
few hours. Fifty-first edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
a 25 cents. Send orders to P, O. Box 3,410, a 
or’! 


UNION PLAYING CARDS. 
Eagles, Shields, Stars & Flags. 


FOREIGN EMBLEMS USED LONG ENOUGH 
BY THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
NATIONALITY EVERYTHING!!! 

You can play all the usual games with these Cards. 


The Great National Fair. 





The lady directors of the National. SOLDIERS’ AND 
Sartors’ ORPHAN Home, will commence to hold a Pus- 
ric Far in the City of Wash , on the 15th of May 
NEXT, the proceeds of which are to be devoted ¢o the 
rs and maintenance of the Orphans of National 





janeiee States and Territories. 

The ladies invite all who can to contribute toward re- 
presenting their State by a table at the Fair. 

The charity is a noble and deserving one, and it is 
hoped that each State and Territory will be liberally 
—‘*‘ NATIONAL 


represented. 
omr, Washington, 


All contributions should be ad 
SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ ORPHAN 

D. C.,” and forwarded, if possible, 10 days before the 
opening of the Fair. 








Two Packs, mailed free, on receipt of $1, or $4 per | “The Institution will be opened for the on of 
dozen. Address AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 14 | cnijdren on the Ist of June next, and applications for 
Chambers Street, N. Y. Liberal discount to dealers and | samission may be forwarded imonieee tt 
agents, 557-60 eee FY ae > 
Catarrh!—Noises in the Head! Nor- es rigtrneroenin- 


TON’S NEW REMEDY FOR CATARRH acts like a 
charm. It breaks up the disease et its fountain- head, 
removes at once Pain in the Temples, Offensive 
Discharges, and obliterates the disease for ever. 
Price $1. Send a stamp for a pamphlet to GERRIT 
NORTON, 11 Ann Street. 


600 Photographs of the most ost Promi. 
NENT PERSONS OF THE AGE, embracing Actors, 
Actresses, Opera Singers, Officers of the Army and Navy, 
Statesmen, Authors, Artists, Clergymen, Kings, Queens, 
&e., &c. Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents. Address _ 
3,410, Post-Office, New York. 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE. 


AND , 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Sgenevet and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 

best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 

Balls, Cues, and every article Lea, | to Billiards, for 
PHELAN & ER, 


sale by 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. ¥. 


MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


COLDEN COMPOUND. 


This Compound will force the Beard to grow on the 

smoothest face in 21 days. ven, or money 
refunded in every case. ron A a for 50 cents a 

peckage. Address M. A. JAGG , Calhoun, Il. 








ax Something New. “Gs 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





tf 





" Ventriloquism ‘Made BZasy, and the Second 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert HELLER and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410, P. O., New York. tf 


A Rich, ‘Rare and and Racy Paper.—The 








iers and Sailors not otherwise provided for in their |. 















P. O., New York. PILDAIRE, the mos 
wonderful discovery in 
, modern science, acting 
upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous 


Address, Box 5,057, 


xr Gentlemen.— | 5" 4 ipangled Banner, 30 cents a ear. Specimens 
Sample, ograph b Carts t Cards 52 views) Sree gratis to all, Address ents year "Fineda inedale, 
aay Ae Fg a $10 per dozen: a also Marked k Play- N. H. 
Mi eo All by mail on iptof | — “ eae ad 
TORWARDING AGENCY 8 Liberty street, N. Y. 8 CHES» ! 
tf my forced to grow upon the | 
_ ee , smoothest face in from >» 
Whe Little Joker and A FINELY COLORED por na Figg aE 
PHOTOGRAPH sent in a sealed envelope for 25 cents, REeAURATEUR re | 
| 
' 


a = Deowing ¢ of Sth —. 1866, manner. It has been used by the élite of Paris and 
NO. 20052..00 00000 cABOW..cccccees $100,000 London with the most flattering success Names 
No, 15994.......000 8 Secccccese 50,000 ot all purchasers will be registered, and if en- 
No. 15965. ....000  sccccoecce 25,000 tire satusfaction is not given in every instance, the 
Ho, DWOS7T. cccsccces © icvedocces 10,000 money will be cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, 
No. 19028. ....cccce ©  sevecstoce 5,000 and $1. Descriptive circulars and 
We. Giiicdcsccavs O scdpossoas 5,000 testimonials led free. Address ee SHUTTS 


& ©O., Chemists, 285 River Street, Troy, N 
gt ‘tor the United States. 


$1 500 fis 


Being the six capital prizes. . Y., sole 


Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished, Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 


$1,000,000. 


Millions of Money Made Yearly. 
81 Converted into #10. 





paid by SHAW & ome 
Biadetord, Me, or Chicago, 








Magnesium um Sviral Lights burn with 
piercing brilliancy, can be seen miles. Fifty cents 
Breet.” free by mail, OLDEN & SAWYER, 53 Gold 


‘PHARAOH'S SERPENTS, 








| 


| 


Em Fish Hook. | 


A perfect trap; 
ob rant in the fishes month; sportsmen and boys 
em. More agents wanted. Send 30 cents 


to 30st SaEES BIGGS, gly gy oe 


35, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 
DON’T FOOLISH. 
You can make Six Dollars from 
examine, an invention urgen 
Ore sample sent free by mail 
easily for $6, by RB. L, WOLCOTT, 170 Chethem 8 
New York. 








Fifty Cents. Call and 
needed by everybody. 
or 50 cents, that retails 
uare, 
ly 


| 
| 








FP 


$10 For $1. $100 Worth for $1. a : a uw 

The great secret revealed. Over 100 of the most yval- GG as 
Scientific Miracle. Only genuine made by OLDEN 

uable ways to make woney in the world. Plenty of & A 58 Gola 1 ey. Fifty cents per box, | 


money without hard labor. F riends, itis the fact—tnuck 
is better than riches. Over 100 of these great secrets 
sent by mail, sealed and —— for $1. Address 

DI . BRIGGS, 
P. O. Sonar 6,308, Chicago, Tl. 


tee by mail. Agents wanted. 557-60 





554-57 





=. F. PRESTON, Clairvoyant Medium, lately 
from Spain, can produce by means of the | 
Spomieh “ Horoscope” a et likeness of your future 
husband or wife, with full name, felicity of married | 
life, pecuniary circumstances, and date of marriage. 
She can produce thousands of testimonials as to her 
ability, and will cheerfully refund the money to any 
= m dissatisfied. Please state your age, color of 
and eyes, and enelose 50 cents, with prepaid enve- 
lope. Address Mapame F. PRESTON, Box, 325, 
Brooklyn, Long Island. 557-60 


Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Mesee: 
A charming, delicate and perfect natura) color for the 


remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
— HUNT & CO., PERYUMERSs 

133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


Matrimony Made Hasy: 
| Or Mysteries of Making Love fully explained, with 
| specimen Love Letters. Price 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410 P. O., N. ¥. if 


Containing many Curious Secrets, ne 4 
drums, Humorous Stories, Fireside Games, &c., & 

&c. Sent free on receipt of five cents. Address Box 

2,129, P. O., New York. 4 

-| 

i 

| 





Ste ic Pictures and ‘Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and 
— Articles. — for Circular. 

IERRE BIBON, 27 Ann St., N. Y. 


Married ! Valuable Infor: Informa- 

meus TION can be obtained by sending a stamp for s circu 
The Book of. Wonders tells how to make lar to DR. PARSONS, P. 0. Box 5,623. . 557-59 

ona without apples or any other fruit. It also con- | — - a 

tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 





j Secrets Ww orth Knowing, used in Sherman's aap 


kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 

kinds of Onguents apd Curling Fluids; Gambling Ex- The Hand Telegra 

posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- | dp é and Secret Correspondence oe ~— 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, r ittle book, with 10 fig. plates. 20 centa. 


Mailed by J. KONV ALINKA, Astoria, Long island, N.Y. 


&c., &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 conte 
Libera] terms to Agents and Teachers, | 


‘ - 
dress Box 5,057 P, O., New York. | 


Bhs ths 


= it 


ddress ER, 
Chemists, 285 River Street, Troy, N. Y¥., 
for the United States. 








~ 


Wanted—Gentlemen spas sell articles a 
use. ve catalogue sen’ reauies of three 
~~ stamps. JAS. HATHWAY. 35 








Those Curious Fasteners. 25 Cents- 
Good Books, 15 cents each. Courtship Made Easy— 


Bridal uette—How to Win and Woo—How to Be- 


your Stops—Hard Words Made Easy—How 
to Write Letters —How to Become an Actor. 

THE LIBRARY OF LO Three Amusing Volumes 

Poet’s 


for 75 cents. 
Com: ion, 25 cents. Parlor Theatricals, 40 
cents. 
verbe, 40 cents. Love 


Games; 30 cents. Shakspeare’s Pro- 
Oracle, 30 certs, 500 Curious 
Puzzles, 30 cents. Parlor 
Reciter, 25 cents, How to Converse Correctly, 25 
Address letters, W. Gc WEMYSS, 616 Broadway, N. Y. . 


——. —— 
$28 80 PER DAY. : 
squats WR et oe 8 Pee ant, per- 
eg bgt maya 3 on Sarthae particu 
, free, address A. D BOWMAN & CO. 115 Nasesu 
Btreet, New Tem (Clip out and return this notice). 


A CURIOSITY!!! 
Freeto All. A Rare Treat. 


Gentlemen, do not fail to send a two cent stamp, and 
receive a GREAT PAPER, replete with the choicest 
literature and rare Iustrations. Sent Gratir, 

Address, Post Office Box 5,518, 


‘Pills and ‘Ointment.—sore 

‘gS, sore cers, abscesses, cancers and wounds 

of whatever character gradually yield to @ course of 

these medicines. All sores are for a time the safety- 

valves of the constitution, and should be slowly healed 

by the ointment with the aid of the pills. Sold every- 
where. 











All sent, with particulars, free, 
8) 
Address . H. MARTIN, Tinedale, 


Male or Female; immense 
. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 





Agents Ww 
profits allowed. Address, 
A MONTH! New business for Agents. EL 
B. SHAW, Alfred, M 554-66 


‘| $160 
OUR PUBLICATIONS! 


Frank Leslie's Ilustrated Newspaper. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY—Price 10 CENTS, OR $4 A YEAR. 
Frank Leslie’s Ilustracion Americana, 

OR SPANISH-AMERICAN NEWSPAPER, 
Published Weekly. 
Within the United States, $12 yearly, in currency. 


Ready to be sent by mails for Cuba, Mexico, Central 
| America, Brazils, Peru, Chile, and all the South-Ameri- 
can Republics—$12 yearly, in gold. 


Arant Leslie’s Ailufirirte Zeitung, 
Or German [Illustrated Newspaper, 
Published Weekly price 10 cents, or $4 a year, 
Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner, 
Published Weekly price 10 cents, or yearly, $4. 
The Great Magazine of Fashion. 

' Frank Leslie’s Lady's Magazina, 
Published Monthly—price $3 50, yearly. 











Frank Leslie's New Moiifiily. 


Price 15 cents, or $1 50 a year. 


— Leslie’s 's Children’ s Friend, 


Published Monthly—price 10 centa, yearly $1. 


Frank Leslie's Budget of Fun. 


Published Montbly—§1 60 8 year, 








[June 2, 1866, 





DRESSING KNOWN. 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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most delicate fabric, is especially wool- 
ens, which will not shrink after betng wed wit this 
Soap. It may be used in hard or water. It will re- 
move 
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no other. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72and 74 Washington 8t., 
New York. 
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By USING 
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leading of charactor, 

pA This no, tpaation aa en es without 

rs an nd adie wad damecing 

and stamped envelope addressed to you 

3O seeine Oe gittins By oa with 

SEETRCON MinixGfO robes wea he 
“New York. 656-78 
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FAIR AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1865. 
The best in the World. They have the Reversible 


Feed Motion. 
tle Tension. 


Stitches on one and the saine machine. They have 





They havea Self-Adj Shut- 
They make four separate and net 





+ | Tilustrations, $1 60. Sent by mail everywhere, 





way, New York. 
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IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE NEW LIQUOR LAW, THIS IS THE INGENIOUS MANNER IN WHICH A WORTHY 
TEUTON FRIEND OF OURS TAKES HIS FAMILY OUT FOs THEIR SUNDAY BRAMBLES, 


4 





MAGIC LANTERN 


AND 


Sterecoscope. 

‘We are now receiving the most comprehensive and 
finest im: glass views ever made to America, 
scenes and objects in nearly all European 
cities and countries. These views are selected 
abroad by our Mr, Edward An’ , and are adapted 
for the uses of either the or the Stereo- 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broadway, 
552-5380 “ Three doors south of the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


100 whotepraghs or FEMALE BEavtrEs sent, 


for 25 cents. Address B. L. FOX, 
34 Varick street, New York city. 557-600 


EVERYBODY'S FPRIEND 
Contains the Lady's Guide to Besuty; Useful 


for the ; 
Magician ; How to 


; 








i 





of Liquors without the use of ; How 
to Detect Counterfeit Bills Coin; the Tricks 
of Gamblers, Pocket-book and Peter Funks 
apni re make all oa 
Whiskers Moustache ; allkinds of Salutation ; 
Fortune Teller; Twelve Maxims; over 400 His- 
torical Facts, Proverbs of Quota- 
tions, Anecdotes, 
Sexid orders to Box 3410 

Multitudes of 


Bg 
: 

















Old Made New, without Spectacles, 
Doctor or mailed free. Address 
gt ge ee oe 












eg | Sek Cee rae. De Lis0 Dead. 
way, N.Y. : 


-Gonfidential Information for the Biar= 

free in sealed Address E. B. 

FOOTE, M. D,, 1,130 Broadway, N. Y. 
Medical 








pages—100 


En roors, MD. Lid Becadway, i Aue — ys 


Croup.—How it may be easily Prevented ; also Cause 
and Cure. Sent free, Address E. B. FOOTE. M. D., 
1,130 Brosdway, N, ¥. 











THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying §00 Traces, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Turee of pe for $1. Add | 

° . B. BOWER, Box 220, Boston, Mass. § | 





UNION ADAMS, 
Ee, ~ SSovEs, 


SHIRT MAKER; 
No. 637 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK OITY. tfo' 


WHO'S YOUR DOCTOR? 


Moorison’s Pilis. 


Prepared only at the British College of Health, 
Euston Road, London, : 
. General Agents for the United States, 
Mussns. WM. A. POND & CO., is 
: 547 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Read the biographical sketch of James Mori- 
son, the Hygieist. ° 


ECONOMY, IS WEALTH. 


If you want the best fi 
serviceable paper collar ever 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 


PAPER COLLAR 


The Most Economical Collar Ever Invented. 
the ell 

Showing eer: printed stitch equally w 

SNOW’S PATENT SCARF HOLDER, 


Patented Feb. 14, 1865. . 
Is made of the best Wire, and is just the thing to 
barat being far superior to elastic 
cord for h ° *“Uniques,”’ «Bows ” 
ete., in place on the shirt button. Also, 


BEAN’S PATENT SCARF SUPPORTER, 
Patented June 7, 1864. 
To be obtained of all Furnishing Goods Dealers 





>» 








» and most 
to the public, don’t 





throughout the country. 
MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., » 
554-790 eow Winthrop Square, Bootes 





Frank Leslie's Children’s Friend 
A GREAT SUCCESS! 


Two Numbers of this most entertaining and beanti- 
fully illustrated lodical have been issued, and the 
Third Number, Jung will be issued in a few days. 
The two Numbers for April and May contain 40 interest- 

and elegant Engravings, besides Tales, Fairy Stories, 
Poetry, Illustrations of Natural History, 

Games, Conundrums, Enigmas, and as hundred things 
to instruct, amuse, and delight the young. Pure in tone, 
useful and pleasing, it will prove a real treasure in every 


Manly. WOCPRANE LESLIE, Publisher 


587 Pearl street, New York. 





. Dale’s Tooth Powder. 
Sold everywhere.. Price 25 cents. BURLEIGH & 
ROGERS, Boston, Mass., Proprietors. 549-610 


CALIC C coRDia. 











BEST POCKET CHOLERA REMEDY. 


Twenty-five doses concentrated into 2}; cubic inches. 
A little giant of strength—energetic, vigorous, effective. 
Reliable in sudden exigencies ; has saved many lives. 
$1 25 insures |package by return mail. HARRIS & 
CHAPMAN, 130 Tremont Street, Boston. 557-580 





Vineland Lands. 


To, all wanting Farms. — 


Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of 


soil, which produces 


Philadeiphia by railroad. Rich 
crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 


acre, wi four ee eg ery Churches, schools 
eres Sete "ts ta tow tho moet tgneving Best or West. Huadreds are settling and building. Pre- 


ont eS ae The beauty with which 


place is laid out is 


Letters answered. 


unsurpassed. 
gi information will be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Laudis y 





tracts, in an almost level position and switabl condition for pleasant 





GO FINE, WATCHER 


English Silver Watches - - $6, $10 
Pure Silver Hun Lepines - 15 Hach. 
Fine 18 Karat Gold-Plated Watches $15, $20. 
Fancy Compass and 
i Watches - - - - 
| Silver Hunting Levers - - . 25. 
| Ladies’ Gold eled Watches to $75. 
| Coin Silver American Levers - . 
| All kinds << by | low. 
ATELY BROTHERS, Importers, 
tfo 102 Nassau street, N, Y. 





For Public Exhibition. 
Stereoscopticons, Magic Lanterns and Dissolving Views; 
with pictures from all , and of interesting 
subject, made by JAMES W. QUEEN & 06., 924 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue Sent Gratis. 552-640 


& OR tes 









ers cut to order and 
8 warranted genuine. Send stamp 
; lor Circular. Pipes $6 to $80each. 62 
Agents Wanted, $20 a Day. 
We want Agents, Male and Female, in every county 
in the United States to sell Wilson’s new $20 Licznszp 
PaTENt Sewing Machine, and the New England or Com- 
mon Sense Machine. We will pay $150 per month, or 
ve a large commission, at which the above wages can 
made. For particulars address with stamp, 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE MANUFACTU G CO., 
0555-57 Cleveland, Ohio. 


| MAGEE’S ELEVATED OVEN RANGES 
4RE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


WHAT IS SAID OF THEM : 
“The ee Range is the sum of all per. ction.’ 
** It is quick and certain in operation.” 
“It is worth double its cost.” 
* This the best Range for and baking.”’ 
**Itconsumes less coal than any I have seen or used,’’ 
**I do not know of its equal in the market.” 
** We would not exchange it tor ten times its cost.” 
“If I could not get another I would not part with 
mine for one thousand dollars.” 
‘I would rather pay you twice for your Kange than 
to have any other Range known in New York put in for 
nothing.’’ 


7 ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
& 556-To 1,310 Broadway, 605 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


ates aa ral 
CORRESPONDENTS 
. 


to all parts ; the serge ee 
& 


\) 














~ Circulars 

tion in the country, and guaranteed to 

every respect. Give usatrial. HENRY BO 
CO., Box 191, Baltimore City, Md. 


FIRST PREMIOMmM. 


UTILITY AND 
EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 


i Patented May 13, 1862; re potenies 
June 9, The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINE, with Carmpine attachment, a most Wonder- 


lar than by hand, and with e ra 
16 stitches to each evolution of the weed. 

, Hem, Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run wp Breadths, &c.; 
ae mae. Warranted not to get out 
of order for THREE years. It has taken the Premiums 
at New York and other Stare Fars, and received the 
Fuuu Approval of Att the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. omty Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a > 
All others at the same price are INFRINGEMENTS. 


“This beautiful Machine makes the ee oe 
at the rate of several yards per minute.’’— Frank 8. 
“Tt uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 

easily understood that a child can use it.”—N. Y, 


xrnps. Makes the Running Stitch more — 4 
i a 
. i 


x8 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


EL & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


501 BROADWAY (St. Nicholas Block), 





SCENERY, GROUPS, &C. 


Ph ih Albums, ‘great assortment; Cartes de 
Visite of Noted Persons, &c., &c. 
French, English and American Novelties. tfo 
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ists, Fancy Goods 











For Sale by D 


Donieve aad Petinnere 
=" NRRANT'S. 











A ELTZER apeRIENT! 
Sold by all Druggists. 555-TTeow O 
Hosmos ! 

Curious informmtion worth thou- 
ontn of dollars, sent on of 25centa, by ad: 
ing DR. VAND iL, Place, N. ¥. ° 





Robinson’s Cream Soda for Children. 


This delicious beverage is a preventive to the many 
ailments to which the young are liable. For Summer 
laints, Worms, Disordered Stomach and General 


the system, = gentle and effective in- 
a = Packages of four dozen can be 





, 402 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn. N. B. 
—Bottles allowed for when returned. 5578 














